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7 ECTURES ON LAW AND JURISPRU- 

J DENCE. 

During the e7 pening | Session COURSES of LECTURES will be 

fellov 

deiner LAW. —Profi essor MARSHMAN, A.M., from 74 to 
« on Mondays and Thursdays, commencing November 2nd.— 
Three Courses of Lectures on the History of the Commor : 
FIRST cou — — to Edwar A.D. 1272.—SECOND 
COURSE, Fro Edward I, (1272), to Ist William 111 (1689). — 
TIMED ¢ OU RSE, From Ist William III. pee. )—These Lectures 
uestrictly on Law, Fee for each Course % 

JURISPRUDENC Ey —Professor HARGK AY FE, B.1., from 74 to 

on Tuesdays | “y- ‘rr commencing November idth. Two 
(oursea— FIRST COURS Private International Law, or Con- 
fict of Laws.— SE COND COURSE. General Jurisprudence. Fee 
fur each Course, 24. 

Examinations for Degrees in Laws are held once a year (in 
November), by the University of London. 

ASe holarship of 50, a year, for three years, is proposed by the 
saute, under certain conditions, for the Candidate who, at the 
aawination for honours, shall dis stinguish himself the most in 
Jurispradence. 

The facilities enjoyed by the Graduates of the other Universities, 
ss Students of the Middle Temple, and for admission as Attorneys 
ind Solicitors, are extended to Graduates of the University of 
seit information may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

BEERY, MALDEN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
ATK INSON, Secretary to the Council. 
valvnalty G liege, London, Oct. 2 27, 1846, 





ure AND PAINTING.~ Gentlemen 
are informed that a STUDIO, conducted by eminent 
ARTISTS, is NOW OPEN, daily, from 9 ee dark, fesse at 
Messrs. Dickinson & Sons, 114, New Bond- Stree 


TO ARTISTS AND AMATEURS IN ART. 
\ R.CHARLES LUCY will openan ATELIER, 


conducted on Continental principles, on MONDAY, the 
whof November, for the instruction of Artists and Amateurs. 
The course of education will have particular reference to High Art, 
and will consist principally of Drawing and Painting from the 
Living Model, with occasional dissertations on Anatomy. The 
Atelier will be open three days a week. Llours of attendance from 
stil 12 in the morning, and 6 till 8 in the evening.—Printed par- 
ticulars of terms, &c. may be had of Mr. Lucy, Tudor Lodge, 
Albert-street, Mornington-crescent.—A separate ( jass for 1 adies 
—— 4eu.—A I'rivate Pupil can be accommodated in the 


A + YOU NG LADY, well born, of good manners 
and excellent temper, but not musical, is anxious to obtaina 
SITUAYION as COMPANION to a LADY. Most respectable 
references will be given.—Address, A. B., Post-office, Torrington- 
place, Torrington-square. 


\ ONMOUTH’S REBELLION.—To be SOLD, 
a'd the ORIGINAL PARDON of MISS SARAH BLAKE, 
TAUNTON, (who presented a pair of colours to the Duke of 
Monmouth,and was attainted for being concerned in the rebel- 
the Second in 1657, 

man be made to Messrs. Trehern & 
Chambers, Bucklersbury, London, 

be seen. 











/ ‘Office of this Journal, an intelli; er and well-educated Lad, 
fm 12 to 14 years of age. One whose parents reside in the 
neighbourhood, or a short distance northwards, would be preferred, 


~Apply on Monday or ‘Tuesday between i2 and 3 o'clock. 
LITHOGRAPHY, 
\ ACLURE, MACDONALD & MACGREGOR, 
ENGINEERING and ae LITHOGRAPHERS. 
ESTABLISHMENTS 
6, Leicester-square, et oh 


18, Fenwick-street, Liverpool , and 
_____—«7, Buchs anan-strect, Glasgow. 


[uTHors DESIROUS of RETAINING the the 
PROPERTY and CONTROL of their WORKS, may have 
them brought out under their own direction at one of the first 
Publishing Establishments of the Metropolis; and those who 
hy ee sh their Works anonymously, may secure that ob- 
yeton 4 Plan which is fully explained in “The Author's Printing 
Be fublishing Assistant, the Fifth Edition of which is just pub- 
Price 2s, ; or 3s. post free. 
Sounders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


GERMAN BOOKS. 
A great Reduction has been made » 
(LEX ANDER LAC K, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER TO HER MAJE STY, 
i2 consequence of the alteration of the duty. 








Tauchnita Greek and Latin Classics, and Black's Leipzig 
Laced 50 per cent., of which a Catalogue may be had. 

dh... ALOGCE of Books reat in Germany, will 

~ and wi e forwa: se G ene 

Sart tei ~ RT, orwarded to those Gentlemen who 


WwW ellington-street North, Strand. 


\ , = 
(HEAP, SE COND-HAND BOOKS,— 
GE EARL'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Part 
~ NOVEMBER (including the Library of a Gentleman 
toe Lent — is now published, and may be obtained Gratis by 
iny postage stamp to his warehouse, No. 38, 
Kusell —— att, Beydges, -strect, Covent- garden, Lond 1 i ‘a 


Dv NO POSTAGE STAMPS REQUIRED. 
VARDS'S CHEAP RANDOM CATA- 
tad Books Mf of Valuable, Curious, and Useful BOOKS, Music, 
i of fine Prints, Catholic Theology, and Miscellaneous 
Sorember b ll be posted free through the kingdom on the 2nd of 
¥ Sending your address (pre-paid) to 76, Bunhill-row, 
Lo ~ this Le through, it will amuse the mind, 
Teeny pi curious —— tL “s 
mory, expand the human t “y ht,— 
Tor the went price a xd they may be bought, . 


Classics 











| and German Glass. Fu 








MUSEUM FOE SALE, 


T°, BE SOLD, a small, but select, COLLEC- 

ION of OBJECTS of NATURAL HISTORY, consisting 
of Stuffed Birds, Skeletons, Eggs, &c., 
Museum Case.—Apply to Messrs. ‘hoberteon & Scott, 
George- street, Edinburgh. 





No, 36, 





Sales tp Guction. 


6000 ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS OF PRINTS, ETC. 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, -, Fleet: street, on 
THURSDAY, Nov. 5, and FRIDAY, y. 6, 

ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 7th edit. 
4 21 vols. in pore Ww ilkinson and Lane's Fegptians, 5 —_— 
Shakspeare’s Works, 15 vols.—Scott's Poetical Works, 12 vols.— 
Robinson's Biblical LA. in Palestine, 3 vols.—Finden's I1- 
lustrations of Byron, 3 vols.—Book of Gems, 2 vols.—A Series of 
large Lithographic Table Books—Sir Joshua Keynolds’s Gallery, 
lv9 plates—Vasi'’s Rome, 2 vols.—Greek and Koman Statues, 2 vols. 

—Upwards of 6000 Engravings, Book Plates, Illustrations, &c. 


LIBRARIES OF THE LATE BARON DEDEL, AND OF A 
GENERAL OFFICER OF HIGH RANK, DECEASED. 
Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, No. 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, 

November 2, and 6 followi ing days, at 1 precisely, 
THE DIPLOMATIC AND MISCELLANEOUS 


IBRARY of his late Excellency BARON 

4 DEDEL; alsothe LIBRARY of a GENERAL OFFICER 
of high rank, ‘deceased, comprising a fine Collection of Works on 
General Literature, Military History, Foreign and English— 
Military Tactics—an extensive collection of Charts and Maps, in- 
cluding the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, Cassini's Grand 
Map of France, &c. An important Series of Drawings, illustrative 
of the internal ‘and maritime defences of America uring the war 
of inde pendence. 

‘o be viewed and Catalogues had at the place of Sale. 











NOINS of the ANCIENT ROMAN EM- 

/ PERORS.—A HISTORY of the SUCCESSION of the 
ANCIENT ROMAN EMPERORS, with the Prices of their Coins 
bearing Portraits, is just published by Peter Whelan, Dealer in 
{nctentand Modern Coins and Medals, 46,8trand, London, price 1s., 

bf coe 1s. 2d, Assignats of the French Kevolution, 1s, eac Coins 
= lexander, Cwsar, Charlemagne, Napoleon, &c., and Brass Coins 
of the Ancient Roman — ls each. 
Coins bought, sold, alued, cat 


TO THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD.W— 

CHARLES BUTTON, Manufacturing Chemist and of 
Chemical Apparatus, invites theattention of Men of Science to 1 
Illustrated and Descriptive CATALOGUE, containing 300 Wo 
cuts, and Prices attached. 

Published at his Laboratory, 146, Holborn-bars, 
free by post, 2s. 6d. (N.B. If ordered through any 
country the postage will be saved. 

C. Button receives shipments (every month), direct from the works 
abroad, of Chemical Apparatus in Berlin aud Dresden Porcelain 

fy described in * Button’s Catalogue.’ 


Coing s sent by post. 








rice Is, 6d.: or 
ookseller in the 





GUN COTTON.—CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC, 


HE invention of the Explosive Article by Pro- 
fessor Schoenbein having been patented in England and its 
Colonies, Ireland and Scotland, ont Seven imitations of the In- 
women havin — repared and used by various individuals, 
OTICE Is figs EBY GIVEN that immediate proceedings will 
ie instituted by -~ Patentee oy any poe or persons who 
shall hereafter be discovered to have manufactured, made, used, 
exercised, or vended the said invention, or any colourable imitation 
thereof. , ‘Dated this twenty-sixth day of October, 1s46, 
BRIDGES, MASON & BRIDGES, Red Lion square, 
Solicitors for the vate: 





This day is published, price ts. No. . " 
TILE BRIT ISH QUART ERLY. RE VIEW. 
Contents, 

1. Works of Sir James Mackintosh. 

2. The Covenanters in the North of Scotland, 

4 Poetry and Civilization, 

4. The Apostolic Fathers, 
Phrenology. 
Supplies o Water. 
Popular Education in England. 
Education in Ireland. 
. Criticisms on Books, &c. 
London : Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard ; anf 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall- re | Edinburzh: J. 
Johnstone. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. Dublin: J. Robertson. 


‘CRIPTORUM GR/ECORUM BIBLIO- 
b THECA, Parisiis, editore A. F. DIDOT. This_is the only 
Modern Edition of Greek Authors that has the Latin Versions and 
copious Indices, besides the Fragments and revised Texts. 
Plutarchi Moralia,ed. Diibner. Grace et Latine, £ 2. 
2 vols, Svo. cloth lettered 116 
Plutarchi Vita, ed. 
Latine, Vol. I. 8vo. 
Pausanias, ed. L. Dindorf. Grace et Latine, 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth lettered . 
Theophrastus, Mareus An oninus, Epictetus, 
Arrianus, Simplicius,Cebes, Maximus Tyrius : ed. Dibner. 
Greece et Latine, 1 vol. svo. cloth lettere 
Lucianus, ed. G. Dindorf. Grace et Latine, ‘L vol. 
&vo. cloth lettered . 
Vetus Testamentum Grecum juxta Sapte zinta 
interpretes, cum Latins translatione, ed. J. en 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth letter: 
Nov um Testamentum, Greece et Latine,ed. Jager 
et C. Tischendorf. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth lettered 
Idem.—The Greek Text only, with 
variorum. 1 vol. cloth lettered 0 
Paris and London: F. Didot & Co, Amen-corner, Poternester cow. 
A List gratis on application, or by post, /' 


SRMIS 





F. Doehner. Grece et 


018 


Index 





In one handsome huss royal 8vo. (pp. 876), beautifully bound in 
cloth, price One Guinea 
MlHE MODERN ORATOR; 
containing a complete Collection of the most celebra 
Speeches of the Earl of Chatham, the Right Hon. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, Lord Erskine, and the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, wit! 
short Explanatory Notes, Title, and General Index. 


y be had separately, as follows : 

BURKE'S (EDMUND) SPEECHES, 8s. 8d. 
wrapper ; 1s. cloth. 

ERSKINE’S (LORD) SPEECHES, 5s. 
wrapper ; 6s. cloth. 

SHERIDAN’S (R. 3.) SPEECIIES, 3s. 4d 
wrapper ; 4s, 6d, cloth. 

CHATHAM’S (EARL OF) SPEECHES, 2s. 


wrapper ; 3s. cloth. 


“Just = ished, 


q outs of 


German Bani. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Williams & Nurygate 


HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
—aauned. © — 


bli 0. price 2 

NCL AIRCISSEMENTS SUR “QUE LQUES 

y PARTICULARITES DES LANGUES TARTARES ET 
FINNOISES, par Dr. F. L. 0. ROEHRIG. 

In the press, by the same Author, 

1. GRAMMAIRE RAISONNEE 
LANGUE MONGOLE. 

2, IDIOTISMES DE LA LANGUE 
TURQUE. 2nde Edit’ PRECEDES D'UNE PREFACE DE 
M. LE CHEVALIER AMEDEE JAUBERT, Pair de France, 
Membre de I eI) augmentés et publics par ARTHU K 
BALIGOT DE BEYNE, le Chancelier de l'Ambassade de la 
Sublime Porte Ottoruane & Paris. 

*,* A Catalogue of Oriental Publications gratis. 
London : Williams & Norgate, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Soren earn 





DE LA 


m October 3ist, post Svo. 2s. Ge. = 7 Z 
‘IR FRANC IS HEAD'S ROUGH NOTES of 
\ JOURNEYS across the PAMPAS, Forming No. 38 of the 
* HOME any COLONIAL LIBRARY,’ 
ohn Murray, a arle-street. 
Just published, post 8vo. ‘0, bar ndsor sound in cloth, price Bs. Gd. 
ERI SALEM-—"CHINA’__ ‘THE TOWER 
eF OF LONDON—C.ESAR'S INVASION OF hth a 
and other POEMS. 
By W. T. MAUDSON, Scholar of St. John’s 


_London: 
T IE 


College, Cambridge. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





lay, royal 8vo. sewed, price 2 


Gd, 
CORRELATION OF “PHYSICAL 


FORCES. 
by W. R. GROVE, M.A. F.R.S. 
London: 8. Highley, #2, Fleet-street. 
DR. NICHOL’S NEW WORK. 
ow ready, in 8vo. many Plates, price 10s. 6d, 
r ‘HOUG HTS on some Important Points relating 
tothe SYSTEM of the WORLD. (Partly based on the re- 
markable discoveries of Lord Rosse.) 
View of the Architecture of the Heavens, with 21 
Plates, &c. Crown &vo. 10s, Gd, 
The Solar System. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
NEW a ON SCIENCE ro ree 
published, Part 1 
JROF ESSOR "GR All AMS. . “LEMENTS of 


CHEMISTRY. New edition, entirely revised and greatly 
enlarged, with additi: r Woodcut Illustrations. 


8vo. cloth, 
{HEMISTRY mn PHYSICS in RELATION 


/ to PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY. By BARON 
JUSTUS LIEBIG. 


Just published, Svo. cloth, price 1Ss. with upwards of 100 plain 
and coloured Engravings, 
TOGEL’S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY of 
the HUMAN BODY. pransiated and Edited, with the 
) . 


Author's Sauction, by Dr. D. 
- Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
TEW MANUAL of HOMGQOPATHIC 
VETERINARY MEDICINE; or, the Homeopathic 
Treatment of the Horse, the Ox. the Sheep, the Dog, and other 
Domestic Animals. By F. A. GUNTHER. | Translated from the 
third German Edition, with considerable additions. 

a In 18mo, cloth, price 1s. ; 
"WE STARS and THE E SAR TH; or, 
THOUGHTS upon SPACE, TIME, and ETERNITY. 

“ Forty-eight small pages, suggesting food for a life of thought. 


rilic, 
London ; H, Baillidre, Publisher, 219, Regent-streey. 





free, by mi 1s, 4 
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GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


ENROLLED UNDER 10 Gxo. IV. c. 56, AND 3 WILL, IV. c. 14. 


Under the Patronage of 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE. 
HLR.H. THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
T.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, 
H.R... THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
U.R.H, THE HEREDITARY GRAND DUCHESS OF 
MECKLEN BERG-STRELITZ. 
Ladies’ Committee. 
Mrs. David Laing 
Miss Paton 
Miss Catharine Paton 
Miss Pymm 
Mrs. Kay Shuttleworth 
Mrs. James Taylor 
The Hon. Elizabeth Walde- 
grave 
The Ion. 


The Lady Ashley 
The Hon. Mrs. Ashley 
The Viscountess Barrington 
Mrs. Blamire 
Mrs. John Bullar 
The Viscountess Canning 
The Marchioness Cornwallis 
Mrs. Forbes 
Mrs. Fox 
Mrs. Greathed grave 
The Viscountess Jocelyn Mrs. Edward West. 
Committee. 
The Hon. William Ashley ‘The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
The Rev. Michael Biggs, M.A. | She Rey. D, Laing, M.A. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
F.RS, F.S.A, “Edward Frederick Leeks, 
F. Patey Chappell, Esq. esq. F.LS. 
The Lord Henry Cholmonde- | W. A. Mackinnon, Esq. M.P. 
ley | FURS. FSA. 
Dr. Forbes, F.R.S. | The Rev. Frederick D. Mau- 
ascoe St. Leger Grenfell, rice, M.A. 
Esq. James Nisbet, F'sq. 
John William Hale, Esq. Henry Stafford Northcote, 
John Hatchard, Esq. Esq. 
Henry Howlett, Esq. | J. Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
The Viscount Ingestre, M.P. | Robert A. Slaney, Esq. 
Trustees. 
The Rey. Michael Biggs, | *Henry Howlett, Esq. 
M.A |*Edward Frederick Leeks, 
*Benjamin Bond Cabbell,| Esq. F.L.S. 
The Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
*John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
| eamese Aglionby Slanecy, 


Harriet Walde- 





Sq. 
*The Lord 
mondeley 
J. W. Hale, Esq. 
Those marked * are Trustees for ‘the Free Annuities. 
Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S, F.S.A. 
Auditors. 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. 
Capt. the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N. 
Honorary Secretary. 
The Rev. David Laing, M.A. F.RS. 
Bankers. 
Sir C. Scott & Co. 1, Cavendish-square. 
Messrs. Strahan & Co. Temple Bar. 
Honorary Solicitor. 
F. P. Chappell, Esq. 
Honorary Surgeon. 
Henry Howlett, Esq. 
Secretary. 
‘harles W. Klugh, at the Office, 32, Sackville-street. 
Collector. 
Mr. Mattam, 10, Chryssel-road, North Brixton. 


Henry Chol- 


Mr. 


Membership consists in the payment of an Annual Guinea, 
or of Ten Guineas in one sum. Subscribers are entitled to 
vote for Annuities in the proportion of One Vote for each 
Annual Half-Guinea, not in arrear, and for each Donation 
of Five Guineas. Subscriptions are due on the first of 
January, and can always be remitted by Post Office Order, 
or by a Cheque crossed ‘Sir C. Scott & Co.” 


The objects of the Institution are— 

I. Temporary Assistance to Governesses in dis- 
= ¢ afforded privately and delicately by a Committee of 

adies. 

II. Elective Annuities to aged Governesses, se- 
cured on invested capital, and thus independent of the 
prosperity of the Institution. 

III. Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies 
in any way connected with Education, upon Government 
Security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament—Any Lady 
can have the Tables, &c, forwarded to her on application 
to the Secretary. 

Money is also received for the Savings’ Bank. 

IV. The Home for Governesses during the intervals 
between their engagements. 

V. A System of Registration, free of expense. 

The above are all in full operation. 

VI. An Asylum for aged Governesses, for which a 
House and an Endowment are both required. 

II. A College for Governesses, and arrangements 
for a Diploma. 


A Lady has kindly offered to give 501. to meet a similar 
Donation from nine others and ‘found a third Annuity in 
November 1846. Names of Donors will be thankfully received 
by either Secretary. 





On Saturday, November 7th, “will be published, No. L. of 
THE FINE ARTS JOURNAL: a Weekly 
Record of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Music, the 
Dresee, anh Polite Literature. Sixteen pages Quarto, Price 3d. ; 
rT 4d. 
ig W Jestley, 163. Strand ; Simpkin & Marshall; Sherwood & 
" ym J. Gilbert ; Berger ; Vickers ; and to "be had of all 
the Country Booksellers. 


YOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





Edited by W. HARRISON am gd ORTH, Esq. 


pei Now em 


ccc. 
. The Next of Kin. r Memoir. 
If. Lil. 


‘By Mrs. Gore. 


- Valerie. By Captain Marryat. Chapter VI 
a Pilgrimage to the Sanctuary of Varallo. 
evinge. Part IT. 
. Beauchamp; 
cluded). 
. Life and nay a of Thomas Campbell. By Cyrus 
Redding. a 
3 Rajenste from the Diary and Letters of a Diplomatist. 


». LL. 
The ‘Portfolio. No VI. 
Tales from the Spanish Dramatists, No. III, By John 
Oxenford. 
X. The Unfinished Picture. By Charles Hooton. 
X. The Travels and Opinions of Mr. Jolly Green. 
XI. My Cottage on eg beng By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 
XII. Literature of the Mor 
Chapan | 4 Tfall, 186, Strand. 
I 
A 


NSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents for November, 
L 
. Eveylen Bridgewater. A Domestic Tale. By Anna Savage. 
If. Upon reading a case of Insanity. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
ILI. The Rector of Konkored and his Three Fatal Gifts. By 


W. Hughes, Esq. 
1V. Memoirs of a Phys 
XXVI. 


Chapters I. 


IL. 

By Licut.-Col. 
‘art 

or, the Error. By G. P. R. James, Esq. (con- 





sician. By Alexandre Dumas. Chapters 
a Bt sale XXIX. XXX. XXXI. 


V. The Reader. vy Mrs. Ponsonby. 
VL. The Seraglio of Shar- Banu. By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 
VII. Piquillo Alliaga; or, the Moors in the time of Philip ILL 
sy the me Scribe.’ Chapters IV. V. VI. VII. VILL LX. 


VIII. Now or Never. By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 

1X. Edith Carleton, By Edward Kenealy, L.L.E 

X. Magic in England during the age of the _ N By 
‘Thomas Wright, ™ 

XL. Cee —_ Ruins, old Staelin, By Nicholas Michell, 

XII. 


ola’ Saint Paul’s. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCCLXXIIL for NOVEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents, 
Marthevensi’ 's Dispatches. 1710-1711—II. Mohan Lal in Aff- 
ghanistan TH On the Operation of the English Poor Laws— 
Prussian Military Memoirs — V dvice to an Intending 
Serialist— A New Sentimental Journey—VII. Honour to the 
Plongh—VILI. Luigia de’ Medici—1X. Things in General. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
37, Paternoster-row, London. 


This day is SPE price 2 2s. 6d. No. VILL. 
TILE ROSPECTIVE REVIEW, 
a Quarterly Journal of Theology and Literature. 
** Respice, Aspice, Prosricr.”—St. Bernard, 
Contents. 
. The Life and Correspondence of John Foster. 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus. 
3. Lyra Innocentium. 
. Unitarianism Exhibited in ite: actual emestion, Consisting 
of Essays, &c. Edited by dD. 
5. The History of Modern P Ecioneshe. By 7 "S. Morell, M.A. 
3. Martyria; a Legend. By William Mountford. 
London : Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 


‘Tae DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d. contains :— 

I, Laman Blanchard. II. The British Theatre.—-Part IL—Gar- 
rick, Siddons, Kemble, Miss O'Neill. I. Madden’s ee Trish- 
men—T ay Series. IV. Toa Lady, on her Birth-Day. Adolphe 
Thiers. VI. The Child of the Rhine. VIL The Hack Prophet ; 
aT aie of Irish Famine ; by William ¢ oe —Chapters XXV. to 
XX VIII. irish Rivyers—No. —The_Shannon —con- 
ad x A Scamper in the Long Vac a. X. Guernsey—its 
Present State and Future Prospects. X1. Love—Despair—Death; 
a Ballad from the Swedish. 

Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D'Olier-street. W.S. Orr & Co., 
London. Seld by at pean at Home and Abroad. 

f whom may also be I 


had, 
THE FORTUN oS of TORLOG H O'BRIEN ; 


a Tale of the Wars of King James. No. VIIL. with two 
Illustrations by Phiz, price 1s, 


7 ; 
(THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
NOVEMBER 1, Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Contents :— Laboratories for Practical Instruetion — The In- 
fluence of the Spirit Duty on the Commerce of this Country — The 
Limits of Pharmaceutical Education—Conversazione at the House 
of the Society — Cochineal (with cuts) — Opuntia Cochinillfera (with 
cut) — Xyloidine, or Gun-Cotton — Bastard Ipecacuanha — West 
Indian Opium — Detection and Prevention of Alterations in 
Bankers’ Cheques-- Decoction Aloes Compositum—Varieties of the 
Almond (with cuts)— Leslie's Patent Gas-Burner (with cut) — Free 
Acid in Sweet Spirit of Nitre— Dr. Collier’s Orange-Quinine Wine 
— Pigments — Adulteration_of Drags—Sulphuret of Arsenic in 
Shell- rlac—Spurious Yellow Bark—Death from Rat Poison— Death 
from supposed porsoning— Death from a Dose of Medicine—Death 
from Morison’s ills — The Effects of Camphor on the Teet' 
Epithem : a Substitute Poultice—Decomposition of Water by 
— The Cavendish Society— The Sydenham Society, &c. &c. 

?-rice 

Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square ; 
Mac lachlan & Stewart, Ex linburgh ; ; and Fannin & Co. Dublin. 











SH ARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE— 
PART XIII. Consisting of the Five Numbers for November, 
(published in advance) price Eightpence Halfpenny, will contain, 
in addition to Six Elegant Illustrations, Introductory Article to 
to the Third Volume—Articles on Late Hours—Great Western 
Railway—Black Fritz—Sketches of Eminent Painters—What is 
Vater ’—Privileges of Vienna—Old English Customs, &c. 

As the present Part forms the first of the New Volume, a most 
favourable opportunity is afforded for parties desirous of commen- 
cing pes; this popular periodica 

—For the convenience rz persons residing at a distance, a 
gel Edition is also published, price Twopence Halfpenny per 
number, or. which may be obtained by applying direct to the Pub- 
lisher, for 2s. 6d, per Quarter, or 10s. per Annum, paid in advance, 
either oy Post-office or stamps. 

The o Volumes, each containing 420 pages of Letter-press— 
double ree dace nearly Sixty first-rate [llustrations, and bound 
in crimson cloth, price 4s. 6d. each, may be reared of the publisher, 
T. B, Sharpe, 15, “Skinner-street, or of any Bookseller. 





{RASER’S MAGAZINE for Noy 
2s. 6d. contains :— 
1. The History of Etruria, 
a rt hitmare 7 the Rails F 
3. osteript about John Foster, in a Note t, 
< The New Werther. Proleyus The Story oe gett 


5. The Kise of Napoleon. By th 
he Rise of Napoleon. By the Author of ‘1 
r . and Gonclusion. “The Battie of ate 


EMBER, tig 


leon.” No. XI 
en: T pie mae of the : 
6. The Rector’s Daughter. € aap "TL and Conclusion, 
7. Contemporary Orators. No. XV. 
& The Portrait. =e 
9. Bohn’s De Grammont. 
10, Politics and Personality; being a few ¢ 
ession, and some Traits of the Debate 
1L Morell’ History of Modern Philosophy. 
i. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 


>I + —_—— 
(part's EDINBURGH MagG AZINE 
for NOVEMBER, price One Shilling, contains — 
Passages in the Life of a Literary Blackguard— The Belle: 
ventures at a Portuguese Watering-place — Brown's Lecty va 
Ethics — Temptation and Atonement, a Sussex Story; by a 
Gore—Switzerland and the Swiss Churches—Po: etry « The’ . 
ag eve. ee siterary hey me Hood's Own—Charles a 
r. Gully on the Water-cure, &¢c.—Politics of th y 
The Foreign Office. Vuitiee OF the Seam Trea 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, 


Gleanings from the 








With TWO ILLUSTRATIONS by LEECH, anda PORTRAN 
of SARAH, DUCHESS of MARLBOROUGH, from an Origina, 
Painting. 

The NOVEMBER Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 


will contain :— 


; OR, THE ISLETS OF THE GUL, 
y J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ * The Spy,’* The Red Rover, &, 
With an Illustration by Lercn. 
Summer Sketches in Switzer- A Plea for Boul bert 
nanan By pene. : _pmith ee 
isastrous Field-day of an Of- » Pony Club: a T. 
ticer of Irregulars. Edited by B ackwood eh: 
Henry Curling. Georgia. » 
The Flaneur in Paris. By the | The Little Account. By Alfred 
Author of * Second Love, 


Crowqui 
Anecdotes of Sarah, Duchess of Doncas = itss orts and Satur. 
ae gag <i Dr. W. C. nalia. By the Author « 
Taylor. With a Portrait. oon - Gami hi 
Titular Confusion; the *Bo-| 8 rt a 
roughtitle Terminus.” By | Taking the ‘Veil in the Convent 
William Jerdan. Santa Chiara, at Naples By 
the Author of * Italian Scene: 
BRIAN sien OR, LUCK IS EV ? RYTHING, 


By W. H. MAXWELL, Ese 
Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo, * Wild Sporte "of the West, &, 


With an Illustration by Lexcu. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


CAPTAIN — 





MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW STORY. 
Now ready to be completed in Twelve Numbers), price 1s, with 
Two Illustrations by Leech, the Third Part of 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
CH RISTOPHER TADPOLE 
In Search of a Name, a Betetive, and a Wife, 
a Home and Abroad. 
y ALBERT SMITH, 
Author of * = Aaw Farm of Mr. Ledbury,’* The Scattergoou 
Family,’ * The Marchioness of Brinvilliers,’ &. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
*x* To be had of all Booksellers. 


LLUSTRATED FRENCH SOCIETY.—The 
COURT JOURNAL, from the 7th November, will be pub. 
lished at td., on which day will be commenced the Anatomy of 
French Society. with Illustrations; being the first of aseriesof 
works preparing for that publication under the title of the *Court 
Journal Library.’ Edited by the Baroness DE CaLaBreLta, sd 
rinted in Svo. to form a separate volume for binding. Forwardel 
by all Bockecilers and Newsmen, postage tree, for 6d. 
. Thomas, 19, Catherine-street, Strand. 


MMHE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANAC 

for 1817 is now published, and contains upwards of 9 Ex 
gravings, illustrating Science, Natural History, Astronomy, Aunt 
versaries, Sports, &c. The Astronomic Calculations have ben 
furnished by James Glaisher, Esq. of the Royal —— 
Greenwich. The Natural History of the Months has been kindly 
furnished by Mrs. Loudon, illustrated with Engravings by Mis 
Loudon. The varied ee have been contributed y 
Kenny Meadows, Esq., W. Harvey, Esq., and J. Gilbert, Esa. hae 
are remarkably interesting a beautiful. Domestic Hints “ 
Receipts in Cooking—the New Sugar and Corn Tariff—Tab te 
Information of all the Government and Public Offices, wit 
that can make an Almanac valuable. In an elegant wrapper.’ 
pages, gilt edges, price 1s,—Oflice, 198, Strand. 











Just published, —_ 
OLIVER and BOYD’S THREEPENYY 
ALMANAC and DAILY REMEMBRANCER for IM, 
72 — rinted page 
“Th Publishers vis made every exertion to insure pod 
in - various departments of this Work, and to give the mo — 
cent information on all matters of importance, including te no 
Corn Duties and a Table of Excise Duties, they flatter the ee 
that it will continue to es the unqua ised anaae 
has been so cordially bestowee —— its predecesso! 
; Sold. by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; and the other Book: 


sellers. 
—— 
w publishing 


WNWE PICTORIAL ALMANAC 
nd ASTRONOMICAL CALENDAR for 18:7, 
The BEST ALMANAC ever qoute lished, price SLXE ENCE, neatly 
und, 
A YEAR BOOK for. om 
fhe G The Natura 
ithe = The Man of Dpusiness, 
The Sportsman, The Housewife, n 
Ninety-six quarto Columns closely printed ; pectees vie strated 
by first-rate Eneravines, — containing more x valuable 
for nee than an, manac one publis' 
pion AL ALMAN -# *k.—* There has been long a poste 
ment in this branch of literature. The * Pictoria rr 
1817,’ seems to be all the most fastidious person ity off 
very elegant and very cheap, and as far as our opp. eu 
ing goes, very ‘aeoureve and complete.” —Morning the a, 
0 be all Booksellers and News Agents in kin 
Price apense 
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BUCHANAN'S TECHNOLOGICAL er, 
Just published, 18mo. bound in cloth, price 7s., or roan 7s. 


TECHNOLOGICAL 
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THE POTATO FAILURE. 


edition, enlarged by additional Directions and 
ready, the 2nd of Correspone nts, price 6d.; or 5s. per dozen 
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(PRE DRUIDICAL TEMPLES. ‘OF WILT- 





bY 4 SHIRE ELUCIDATED. 
the Test tL DIC TION ARY, By the Rey. E. DUKE, of A bury. 
t OT nD, y r explaining the Terms of the Arts, Sciences, Literature, Pro- ay the Rev. of Amesbury, 
ray, f OTATO MURRAIN and its REMEDY. fessions, and Trades. By W. BUCHANAN n feap. 8vo. with 20 woodcuts. 2s 
= stl w. JOHNSON Esq., Author of *The Die- * Its materials have been derived from the best and most authentic LLU STR rut 1 INS OF EATING lispl 
ity vas of Modern Gardening,’ * The Gardener's Almanack,’ &c. | sources, and have been brought together with much care, and, it is é Sd ¥, display ing 
mu, tionary Gediate perusal of this pamphlet is urged, because the | hoped, not without discrimination. Many important terms and the Omnivorous Character of Man, and e xhibiting _ Natives 
Leah imm nies an, a insta ant trial. explanations, and many valuable facts belonging to the industrial of various Countries at Feeding Time. By A BEEP-EATER, 
remedy red Baldwin, Paternoster-row; and H. Wooldridge, | arts, have been supplied, by those engaged in the practical opera- . R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, Lon 4 mn. 
a: > which ped relate, and in ——— when Souts aren, were 
a . similar means of attaining correct information overlooke Just published, for the Use of Schools, price 8s, 6d. 
thor is reparing mY larger var, eis, . THE : i 
sme ntato: ATS CULTURE, USES, AND HISTORY, to be London: William Tegg & Co. 73, Cheapside. STATISTICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 





WALES. By T. KENTISH. 





mona ayn foolscap Sv volume, price 2 LEMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
published in J 





: > wr Exhibiting, in addition to everything contained in the usual 
Price Sixpence, free by post. ah che ane i, &. <4 6d, sorts, a a meng ot bes al ew arranged on a plan 
—_ a , H * entirely new, and calculated to make a rapid and permanent im- 
in Che Ratlwap Chronirle IBLIOTHECA CLASSICA ; or, a Classical pression on the Memory. By its use, the situations of Towns. and 
NE Dictionary, containing a copious account of f all the preper their Manufactures, Dioceses, Mining Districts, the principal 
Of Saturday. Octeber 24, conta << Articles on Names mentioned in Ancient Authors. By J. LEMPRIERE, D.D. | Trading Ports, Fishing Stations, Breeds of Animals, &c., are im- 
3 Ad. Ts OF THE OUTH-WESTERN AND LON- | A New Edition, revised and corrected, with numerous additions pressed upon the mind with greater facility than tie places alone 
ma 4 AND TT aITON “BIRMING WAM ae a and improvements, by W. PARK, M. A. Librarian to the Univer- »y the aid of the usual maps: indeed, it may be safely stated, that 
Mrs OF IDEN T ON CENTRAL RAILW OF NCE— | sity of Glasgow. more knowledge will be acquired from it in a mx nth or two by 
Faery TREASU RY Ao D IRISH R2 NACE A = ND WAY *x* In preparing this New Edition of Dr. Lempriere’s ‘ Biblio- | twenty minutes’ daily practice, than can be obtained from others 
anh; THE FITS. ACTUAL AND PROSPECTLV FICTIONS | theca Classica,’ it has bee. the Editor’s endeavour to render the | in any length of time whatever 
land: PROFLENING THE STATE AND NATIONAL ROADS. work still i cnt pa of the very favourable reception it has so Kelfe & Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane. 
RE.—Geometricus’s Round Rail versus | 4°28 met with from the - 
a BAIL Getto Exposition of the Danger and Deficiencies SS Wiliam’ Tegg & Co. 73, Somat. a oT Just published, by Relfe & Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane, RAL 
RAIT the present mode of Railway Construction (with Engraving)— Faas B= price ay post, 1 - I RENCH PHRASEOLOGY; or, ORAL 
ial “fhe Edinburgh Review and its Article on Railways—Brad- THAT TO EAT, DRINK, and. AVOID: EXERCISES in Conversational FRENCH SYNONYMES 


shaw’s Monthly Guide. ue " 

MEETINGS. — Rugby and Leamington — Lynn 

— Dublin and Kingstown — Dublin and Belfast 

Junction— Dublin, Dundrum and Rathfarnham — Edinburgh 

snd Glasgo" yw—Aberdeen—London and Blackwall—North British 
= Madrid and Valencia— Projected—Town Meetings. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. — Aberdeen, Engineer's Report — Dublin 


and Idioms, intended as a Vocabulary or Phrase Book for the Use 
of those who have already made some progress in the French 


Language. 
By H. STEIN TURRELL, 
Late Head Master of the Brighton Proprietary Grammar School. 


(An original 3 Dietary for Invalids.) 

By ROBY J. “CULV RWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. &e. 
Contents :— How to insure yo digestion, tranquil feelings, a 
good night's rest, a clear head and a contented mind. By an ob- 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constitution, may 
acquire wee pee amount of physical happiness, and reach in 





_N nd Liége, Di health the full period of life allotted to man. This day is pub tied, in 1 vol, Svo. illustrated with several Plans 
mn a eianend Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-Tow ; and all Booksellers; or, direct Diagrams, price ds, 6d. in clot 
Poa of Works-Bedford Branch of the North-Western—Acei- | {0m the Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street TREA T ISE on RAILWAY SURVEYING 
Albert dents— Law Intelligence—Iron Trade— Meetings—Tenders for THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 and LEVELLING ; in which the Author has endeavoured 
nk loans — Contracts — Dividends—Calls—Deposits returned—Sig- Price 1s., by post 1s. 4d, to simplify the m« rst op ye methods now adopted by Surveyors. 
of the nature of Parliamentary Contracts—Transfer Books closed— “This is the best work we have on Nervousness.” By JOHN QUESTED, Surveyor, 


: i ndents —‘T'raftic Table — Share Lists — Foreign ditto — 
hes Weney Narket, — Paris Letter — Irish Railways a Practical 
Leson—"* Cato’ thou reasonest [not] well”—Relative Distances 
by - and Coach Roads—Madrid and Valencia— Gossip of the 
Satur. eek. 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
5 LONDON to BRIGHTON, 4 
? containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
with 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d. 
LONDON to RICHMOND, 


Author of a Treatise on* The Art of Land Surveying.’ 


“ This is a practical work, and cannot fail in these days of uni- 
versal surveying to be highly useful. Its instructions are at once 
clear and concise.”—Ruilway Record, May 6. 


Professor Savage, Surgeon, 

oJ UST pm published, unabridged, the 5th edition of the 

r. WILLIS OGRE STS TWELVE CHAPTERS 
on wmtvous and MENTAL COMPLAINTS, and on his two 
great discoveries by which thopennds have been and all may be 
cured of Nervous or Mental Disease, with as much certainty as 
water quenches thirst, and Insanity itself with almost equal 
certainty. 

Simpkin & Marshall, London. If by post, apply to the Author, 
18, Bloomsbury-street, ‘Bedford-square. 

Or for nothing, 

A Pamphlet, containing his original classification 
of all Nervous Symptoms, Oppression, Confusion, Delusion, Ex- 
citement and Diminution, with 46 Cases, and Testimonials of 
Cures, will be prover wane to every address, if one — is inclosed. 

- Apply as above. At home from 11 to 

containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. «> Beware of eatin and dangerous imita Na by which one ” 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, person has been driven mad, and another nearly killed 

containing 84 mngrers ings, in a wrapper, 9g 6d, - — 


apes * MR. COLBURN’S 





ae published, in 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, price 12s, cloth, 
1 EOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on SOUTH 
A , AMERICA : completing the Geology of the Voyage of the 
By CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 
Vice-President of the Geological Socicty, aud Naturalist to the 
Expedition. 
Also, recently published, 

Part 1. The Structure and Distribution 
Reefs. Svo, 15s, 2 a 
2. On the Volcanic Islands. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





of Coral 








with . 
3, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREBY. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


containing 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, -_® 6d. 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, | 
Containing 125 Engravings, in a Wrapper, price 1s. 


LE, 


NEW 


Preparing, 
LONDON to CAMBRIDGE, LONDON to DOVER. 
LUNDUN to OXFORD. LONDON to GOSPORT. 
Published at the Rarpway Curonic.e Orrice, by J. Francis; 
may be had of all Booksellers. 


A SECOND EDITION of HOCHELAGA. Edited by Error War. 


BURTON, Esq. Revised. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 














ae at Il. 
Price 6d. free by post. , ‘ € 
~The 10 ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. MEN OF CAPITAL. By Mrs. Gort. 3 vols. 
aé | THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE a 
mee AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE ‘ » “ > ower 
awl (The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) CASAR BORGIA: an Historical Romance. By the Author of ‘Wuitr- 
warded Of Saturday, October 24, contains Articles on FRIAR.” 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
Pee Won Wibsld Hall North: a. = Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Nac _ Meners. preperation of, by Mr. re 
rr MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


siotrepetiten Sewage 
read 


Anni: fH} Beans and carrots | Moth, death’s- 


e beet bok-keeping, principles of | Mushroom beds On Gatshee Sit, Me, 8, post Sve. Se. OF. 

vatory, British Association, meeting of | Musquitoes in En gland » 

kindly Calendar, horticultura’ | Natural history, by Jenyns R O U G H. N O T E S 

yy Miss Cattle, to box feed -#ony Moulan 

ciel ovat | Fleece a : ‘ . 
ff Sei nn teaser. © [MADE DURING SOME RAPID JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS 
ues OB ( »ine growin 

1, Datta moth (with engrav- — pa meng mero - AN D AMONG THE AN DES. 


Druning, dee 

Dialing tho thorough, by Mr.J.M. 
ood 

Fairy legends nc ornwall Potato, French beans a substi- 
airy rings, by Mr. A. Henfrey tute for 


arta book- -keepi ing ote > 
arming, Ameviovy Potato, - Gepth to plantin 7 





-otato panting. expe riment on 
— ona in Belgium and Ger- 





By SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. 
Joun” Mou ‘URRAY, Albemarle- strect. 





Potat: ed, b, 
Haunt rode of letting, by | ea Mebane ees 2 WAVERLEY NOY ELS, ABBOTSFORD | 
most Te , r. H. J. Turner, Ricks tt Potato disease, effect of manure 
—_ = schemes of culti-}| on E I ) \ 
m y Rabbi i 
p which Tirtree insets, by Mr. W. Ding- yy ene ITLO} e 
i 


toots, to harvest 
Roses, Banksian, to prune 
Sheep, complaint in 
Silk-worms 
Sphinx ay (with engravings) 
Stauntonia latifolia 
Stew poney Agricultural Society, 
annual meetin 
Strawberry, culture of 
Talauma Candolli 
Tendrils, remarks on 
Thomson on food 
horns, to raise from seed 


Food, Thomson on 
Forssthia Viridissima 
— an a substitute for the 





apes 
Gordon Castle Gardens noticed 
aan, compound, by Mr. G. J. 
yhton, London’ 
me: laws of, by Mr. D, B. | 


Ma lbollia latifolia 
attacking fir-trees 





FAMILY,” from Sir Davip Witxie’s celebrated Picture, 
Scott, Abbotsford, and Dryburgh. Also, 


On 21st November will be ready, 
VOLUME TWELFTH OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
WHICH COMPLETES THE WORK, 


Tats Conctvpine Votume has for Frontispiece a highly finished Engraving on Steel of ** THE 


ABBOTSFORD 


besides numerous Woodcuts, having reference to Sir Walter 


astrstel HE Jenyns on N | Trees, to withstand sea air 
hyd atural History | Trees, to prevent hares and rab- A GENERAL INDEX TO THE TWELVE VOLUMES. 
-— leas -ay ot cagine, by Mr.| _ bits from barking " 
mp The et Witham Labourers’ Friend Soc. | gy SUBSCRIBERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED to make early application for back Parts aud Volumes to complete their 
Gasettenreners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 3. 
., oe contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- “garden, 


| a Seed Hea erioes, ‘ry returns from the Potato, 
arkets, and a complete ‘ t 

pees Of all the transactions of the week. syocgen aise 
R of amd i 

Beas, 5, Une ©, Waits Newsvender.—_OFPPICE for Advertise- 


Ropert CaDELL, Edinburgh; Hoviston & StoneMAN, London. 








street, Covent-garden, London. 


A cooqins S Catalo “yt of the WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT is me § ready. 
had GRATIS of every Bookseller in Great Britain and Irelan 
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THE FOLLOWING 
PERIODICAL WORKS, FOR NOV. 1846, 
ARE THIS DAY PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES KNIGHT & CO. 
eas a 


THE STANDARD EDITION OF 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, edited by John Kitto, D.D. F.S.A. ; 
with many Hundred Woodcuts, and Thirteen Engravings on Steel. 
fo be published in Thirteen Monthly Parts, at Four Shillings, 
and Fifty-tw» Weekly Numbers, at One Shilling. Part [1, will 
contain 176 pages of Letter-presa, and a beautifully-executed En- 
graving of * Hagarand Ishmael.’ No. V, will be issued November 7, 
and continued Weekly. 


| an 
THE STANDARD EDITION OF 
KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, with Eleven Hundred 
Woodeuts. To be published in 16 Monthly Parts, at Four Shillings, 
and 64 Weekly Numbers, at One Shilling. Part IIL, containing 
Comedies (portion of Vol. L.) price 44. No, 9 will appear on Satur- 
day, November 7, and be continued Weekly, price 1s. 


x On 7 7 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND , being a History 
of the People as well as a History of the Kingdom. By George 
L. Craik and Charles MacFarlane, assisted by other Contributors. 
With Two Thousand Woodeuts and Oue Hundred and Four Por- 
traits on steel. Tobe published in 26 Monthly Parts at 4s. ; and 104 
Weekly Numbers at is. Part 1V., with Four Portraits on 7" 
price 4s, No. 13 will be published on Saturday, November 7, an 
continued Weekly, price 1s. 


THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF 
ARTS. Part XXIL, price ls. 

OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES: a 
Gallery of Portraits, with Memoirs, being a continuation of * Old 


England,’ Part X., price 1s. 6d., with a coloured Plate of the Shrine 
of Henry 's 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


PENNY CYCLOP AZDIA, Part XLIL, Second Half, price 9d, 


THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, 


Volume IL., price 15s., is now ready, as well as the compLera Work, 
in 2 yols. price 30s, 





al : AL a 

MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.  Re-issue, 
Part XXLV., containing North America, Nos. 4, 5, 10, and 12; 
Australia; New South Wales, with Plan of Sidney ; ‘and Western 
Australia, with Van Dieman’s Land. Price 3s. éd. plain, and 5s. 
coloured. Any of the Socicty’s Maps may be had separately, price 
6d. plain, aud Yd. coloured. 





KNIGHTS MONTHLY VOLUME, 
Price ls. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, 


‘KNIGHT'S VOLUME FOR ALL READERS’ will in future 
be published MONTHLY; Vol. L. appeared on the Ist of July. 
The Volumes of the few works that are not yet completed in the 
* Weekly Volume’ will be given, as early as possible, as occaSIONAL 
VOLUMES. 

Novemner 1.—Monthly Volume, 


THE BILLOW AND THE ROCK. 


A New Tale. By Miss Martrxeav. 


Occasional Volume (compleling Works), 
VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES 
= TILE FOOD OF MAN, Volume II. (published on 
THE CABINET PORTRAIT GAL- 


LERY, Volume X. (to be published on November 15), 


THE BRITISIE ALMANAC, THE 
COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, and THE UNION AND 
PARISH OPPICER'S ALMANACS, will be published early in 
ayoveunber, 


Just published, demy Svo, price 58. Gd. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS, with 
Appendices, 

Also, Second Edition, post Svo. price 1s, 6d. 


MR. LUMLEY’S POOR LAW RE- 


MOVAL ACT, with numerous Additions, 


THE MAP OF LONDON OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE, corrected to the present time. Price 1s. plain, 1s, 6d, 
coloured, is, 6. in case, or 6s. on roller and varnish 


Also the following MAPS, in Case :-> 











NEW WORKS. 





The PARABLES of OUR LORD. 


Illuminated with appropriate borders, in colours, and in black 
and Gold. uare i Svo, 21s, in a massive carved binding; 
morocco, 30s, (bound by Huyday.) [Next wees, 


The SERMON on the MOUNT. Illu- 


minated in gold and colours by Owen Jones. New Edition, Square 
pay in a brocaded silk cover, 2ls.; morocco, 25s, (bound by 
Ly: 


mL. 
The KEEPSAKE for 1847. Edited 
by the Countess of BLESSINGTON. With splendid Embellish- 
ments, by Eminent Artists, engraved under the superintendence of 
Mr. Charies Heath. Royal 8vo, 21s. silk ; India proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d, 
morocco, On Monday next, 


The BOOK of BEAUTY for 1847. 


Edited by the Countess of BLESSINGTON. Comprising a Series 
of Portraits of Lord Byron's Heroines, by Eminent Artists, en- 
graved under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath, Royal 8vo. 
Qls. silk ; India proofs, 24, 12s. 6d, moroceo, (On Monday next, 


The MINSTRELSY of the ENGLISH 


BORDER. Being a Collection of Ballads, founded on well-known 
Border Legends. With Illustrative Notes. By FREDEKICK 
SUELDON, Square post svo, 16s, {Early in November, 


GRAY’S ELEGY in a COUNTRY 


CHURCHYARD. Iluminated by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 
31s, 6d, bound in patent relieve leather, 


vin. 
The BOOK of PSALMS. A literal 
T lation, intended to ill their Poetical and Moral Struc- 
ture, By the Rev. JOHN JEBB, A.M, 2 vols, 8vo.2)s, (Ready, 





vir. 


The Rev. W. F. WILKINSON’S 


CATECHISMS of CHURCH HISTORY in GENERAL and 


ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY; with a Chronological Sum- 
mary of Principal Events. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 


The USE of the BODY in RELATION 


tothe MIND. By Dr. GEORGE MOORE. Post 8vo. 9s, 


The POWER of the SOUL over the 


BODY. By Dr. GEORGE MOORE. 3rd Edition. Post 8yo. 7s. éd. 


xr. 
LANETON PARSONAGE. By the 
Author of ‘Amy Herbert, and ‘Gertrude.’ Edited by the Rey. 
W. SEWELL, B.D. New Edition. Feap. 8yo, 5s, 


A BOOK of ROXBURGHE BAL- 


LADS. Edited by JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. Feap. 4to. 
with Woodcuts, 21s, (Early in November. 
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The SETTLERS in CANADA. 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, €.B., Author of‘ Masterman Ready,’ 
&c. A New Edition, complete in Une Volume, Feap., vo. with 
2 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


The AGAMEMNON of ASCHYLUS. 


Translated literally and rhythmieally, by the Rev. W. SEWELL 
B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 18mo. ’ P 
(Next week, 


xv. 
Mr. C. W. TOWNSEND'S LIVES of 
TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES of th 2. 
Saae CRMTCLY fete ee Na nt ores 


EARLY KINGS of NORWAY. From the Icelandic of §: 
eee ns with Notes and Dissertation. 3 vol, 
UO. 


XVII. 

HAND-BOOK of HUMAN ANA- 
TOMY, General, Special, and Topographical. By Dr. A. VON 
BEHR. Translated and adapted for English Students by JOHN 
BIRKETT?, F.L.S. 16mo, 10s, 6d. (Ready, 


xviii. 

Dr. P. M. LATHAM’S LECTURES 
on SUBJECTS ected with CLINICAL ; - 
prising Diseases of the Heart. Vol. If. ee sie 


** The Work complete in 2 vols. 12mo., price 16s, 








£. 8. d. | £2.48. d. 

The World,2 Sheets.... 0 3 6 | England (Canals and 
England and Wales, 6 1} ENED sccccesece 020 

Sheets ..............+. 0 8 6 | British Isles,1 Sheet... 0 2 0 
Europe, 1 Sheet . 0 2 0! Ireland, 1 Sheet 020 
Scotland, 3 Sheets 04 6) Scotland .......... awe 
Ireland, 2 Sheets. 0 3 6 | Geological Map of Eng- 
France, 4 Sheets . .0 6 0} land and Wales. fully 
India, i Sheets 22.2111 1 1 0| coloured by Malby..0 6 0 
Paris, 2 Sheets..........0 3 6 

22, Ludgate-street, October 31, 1816. 


Mr. S. LAING’S CHRONICLE of the | 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE 
NOW ‘READY, 








1. 
THE EMIGRANT. By Sr FB 


HEAD. Post 8vo. 12s. 


2. 
SHORES of the MEDITERRANRBAN 
By FRANCIS SCHROEDER. 2 vols. post 8vo. ii, 


3. 
WILD SPORTS and NATURAL 


HISTORY of the WIGHLANDS. B ARLES 
JOHN. Post 8vo. 5s. Bg ne 


4. 
HISTORY of GREECE. By Grorce 
GROTE, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


5. 
MEMOIRS of a CHURCH MISSION. 


ARY IN CANADA. By Rev. J. ABBOTT. Post 8yo, 24.64, 


6. 
AN ACCOUNT of the ARCTIC 


VOYAGES, from 1818 to the Present Time. Sir JOHN 
BARROW, Bart. 8vo. lis. ~By Sir 


7. 
SALES BRIGADE in AFFGHAN. 
ISTAN, and the DEFENCE of JELLALABAB. By ‘Rey, 
G.R.GLEIG. Post 8vo. 2s. 6. 


8. 
THE NAVAL LIFE of SIR PHILIP 


DURHAM. Bvo. 5s. 6d. 


9, 
LETTERS from MADRAS. By a 


LADY. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


10. 
REMARKABLE GERMAN CRIMES 


and TRIALS. 8vo, 12s. 


1], 
TYPEE, or the MARQUESAS 


ISLANDS. By HERMANN MELVILLE. Post 8yo. 5s. 


12, 
THE STORY of TOBY’S ESCAPE 


from TYPEE. Post 8vo. 3d. 


13. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCEL- 
LORS. By LORD CAMPBELL, First Seaigs, Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


14. 
TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. 


By CHARLES LYELL. 2 yols. post vo. 21s, 


15. 
LIVONIAN TALES. By the Author 


of ‘Lerrers FRoM THE Batic.’ Post Svo. 2s. Gd, 


16. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. 


From the German of LAPPENBERG. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


17. 
THOUGHTS on ANIMALCULES 
By Dr. MANTELL. Crown 8vo. 10s. 61. 


18. 
THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, aol 
DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. From the German of 
KUGLER. Post 8vo. 12s. 


19. 
ROUGH NOTES made during some 
RAPID JOURNEYS across the PAMPAS and among tlt 
ANDES. By Sir FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. 


20. 
LIFE of LORD ELDON. By 
HORACE TWISS. Cheap Edition. Post 8vo. 21s. 


21. 
THE EDUCATION of the PEOPLE 


By Dr. HOOK. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


22. 
THE GEOLOGY of RUSSIA and tle 
URAL MOUNTAINS. By Sir RODERICK MURCHIOS 


23. 
THE REVERENCE DUE to HOLY 
PLACES. By J, H. MARKLAND. Third Edition, 
Feap. 8yo, 2s. 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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YoNDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1846. 
REVIEWS 


ans Regency and Dynasty—[ Philippe 
ee $e] by M. Capefigue. Paris, 
Charpentier ; London, Dulau. 
\y a time when the probable results of an 
intimate connexion between the dynasties of 
France and Spain awaken the anxieties of 
tatesmen, and stimulate the speculations of 
journalists, it was naturally to be expected that 
public attention should be directed to the 
analogous period of European history when 
Louis the Fourteenth, triumphant in the unex- 
ted success of his policy, exclaimed “‘ There 
are no longer any Pyrenees!” Among the 
many works which have recently appeared on 
the Treaty of Utrecht and its results, that of 
M. Cupefigne is incomparably the best. It was 
not composed for the oceasion. The Mont- 
pensier marriage was not contemplated when it 
was commenced ; the author's object being to 
connect his Essays on the Times of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. by the history of the intervening 
Regency,—a period which he justly regards as 
ai mportant epoch of transition in the politics, 
literature, science, and even religion, of Europe. 
AGerman dynasty with hereditary pretensions 
so remote as scarcely to have a place in ordinary 
tildilations, was established in England,—a 
country having a prejudice against foreigners 
more confirmed than that of any other in Chris- 
tendom. In France, a system of policy and 
government which it had taken the sree reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth—nearly three quarters 
of a century—to build up, was overthrown in 
an hour. In Spain, recollections mistaken for 
anticipations overcame the national gravity, 
and rendered Castilian immobility the main 
ring of revolutionary agitations throughout 
Europe. Russia started from a state of utter 
barbarianism into the importance of a first-rate 
power; and Sweden—which had been recently 
the empire of Europe—descended into insigni- 
fianee. These remarkable changes were the 
result of no great convulsions. Their historian 
has no sanguinary battles, and no glorious vic- 
tories to record, There were petty wars and 
dubious hostilities, it is true; but the real 
struggles were in cabinets, not in battle fields. 
Intrigues took the place of campaigns; diplo- 
macy superseded tactics; and the management 
of parties led to success more decided than 
the conduct of armies. The picturesque was 
banished alike from costume and from history. 
Painters and poets abandoned the exciting 
groups and the stirring combination. Me- 
dioctity attained its culminating point; while, 
as Pope declared— 


Virtue descended to an empty boast, 
And even the dignity of Vice was lost. 


Philip, Duke of Orleans, may be regarded as 
the most complete representative of the cha- 
racter of his age. He was a credulous sceptic and 
a passionless profligate; had a handsome face 
and deformed figure ;—his style of conversation 
might be described as the refinement of vul- 
ganty. He was nervously sensitive to ridicule, 
~and daring above all others in encountering 
reproach, The Regency rendered him the 
entre of all the diplomacy of Europe; and 
the planets which moved round such a sun 
vere naturally eccentric in their courses, 

Whether we regard the man as a moral phe- 
tmenon, or his age as a political problem, the 
‘uyect suggests much important and interest- 
ng investigation. In the Orleans Regency 
vere first enunciated the principles which the 

tach Revolution developed: while from the 
“cession of the House of Hanover we may 

the commencement—or at least the first 


asa aad 





establishment—of the change which has made 
the third estate of the British realm predominant 
over the other recognized powers of the con- 
stitution. These appear to us sufficient reasons 
for devoting some space to the examination of 
the eight years of the Regency :—especially as 
the period has been more frequently described 
in the pamphlets of partizans, than in the sober 
records of unprejudiced historians. 

Louis the Fourteenth, like our Henry the 
Eighth, regulated the regency by a testament, 
which he fondly hoped would receive the same 
implicit obedience accorded to his will during 
life. He had failed to perceive that all his 
favourite schemes and principles bad grown 
old, as well as himself,—and could not sustain 
the struggle with a new generation. The re- 
gency of the kingdom was assigned to the Duke 
of Orleans,—the guardianship of the young 
king and the command of the frouseholad troops 
were given to the Duke of Maine ;—and the 
command of the army was bequeathed to Mar- 
shal Villeroy. Before the king's body was cold, 
the Duke of Orleans had completed his arrange- 
ments for getting rid of ‘his colleagues. Had 
the Duke of Maine possessed a spirit as vigor- 
ous as his duchess, this. would have been 
no easy task. She had at her command the 
literature and philosophy of the day.. In ,her 
salons were to be daily seen the young Arouet, 
—already formidable for the satirieal wit which 
raised him, under the name of Voltaire, to the 
rank of something like a power in Europe,—La 
Motte, Rousseau, and other eminent men, whose 
pamphlets were read as eagerly as the leading 
articles of our morning journals—and yet more 
widely disseminated. But the Duke of Maine 
trusted to the moral force of his legal rights ; 
whilst Orleans was ready, if necessary, to make 
an appeal to arms. Indeed, Lord Stair had 
proffered English aid in men and money; and 
the garrison of Paris, won over by liberal pro- 
mises, were ready ata moment’s notice. The 
Regent wasresolved, however, totry his influence 
with the Parliament, before appealing to the 
army. His first proceeding was a masterpiece. 
Ere the will was read, he submitted his title to 
the regency, as first prince of the blood, to the 
judgment of the Parliament: that recognized 
as legal, his power was independent of the late 
king’s will; and not till then was the document 
read. The Regent pointed out the inconvenience 
of separating the command of the army, and 
particularly of the household troops, from the 
administration of the State. The Duke of 
Maine modestly, but effectively, replied that 
he would only require the command of a force 
sufficient to guard the king’s person ;—and this 
reasonable request would have been granted, 
had ‘not the partizans of Orleans remarked that 
the session had lasted from seven in the morn- 
ing to one o'clock, and that it was time to 
adjourn for dinner. The two hours allowed for 
this meal were well employed. When the Par- 
liament assembled again at three, the Duke of 
Orleans was requested to expound his plan of 
government. It was adopted by acclamation; 
and the Duke of Maine consented to superin- 
tend the education of the young king—declin- 
ing, however, to be responsible for the safety of 
his person. 

The subjection in which Parliament had been 
kept by Louis the Fourteenth made the mem- 
bers of this anxious to exhibit independent 
action, when the whole question of future go- 
vernment was submitted to their decision. 
They had pronounced judicially on the question 
of the regency ;—and by no very strained in- 
ference the illegality of the restrictions imposed 
by the late king’s will seemed a necessary con- 





sequence of this decision. The tact with which 





the Regent educed legislation from what was 
apparently nothing more than the settlement of 
a legal point, perplexed his opponents at the 
same time that it prevented the functions as- 
sumed by the Parliament on the occasion from 
being drawn into a precedent. This is the 
simple explanation of a matter which M. Cape- 
figue has contrived to render somewhat unin- 
telligible by the multiplicity of his details. 

The restoration of power to the Parlia- 
ment involved the overthrow of the Jesuit 
ascendancy. Jansenism triumphed in _ its 
turn. The bull Unigenitus was _ same as 
a usurpation on the rights of the Gallican 
church. Letellier, the austere confessor of 
Louis the Fourteenth, was banished from the 
diocese of Paris; and the most popular 
preachers of his party were solemnly interdicted. 
Louis the Fourteenth and his system descended 
together into the tomb; and the memory of 
each was assailed by lampoons, epigrams, and 
satires, marked as much * envenomed malig- 
nity as lively wit. The Leyden Gaxetle of 
October 1715 gives a curious account of the 
royal funeral. The attendants appear not to 
have observed the ordinary decencies of such a 
procession, ‘They stopped to eat, drink and 
be merry at the wine-houses on the road to St. 
Denis :—and the ceremony did not offer any 
feature of solemnity until Massillon commenced 
his matchless funeral oration with the words 
“My brethren, God alone is great!” The 
funeral procession had been a kind of anticipa- 
tory comment on history. 

To unite France and Spain against England 
had been the chief aim of the policy of “the 
great monarch”: his grandson Philip V. 
adopted the same principle, but with this 
difference—that he desired the Escurial to 
dictate to the Tuileries, while Louis sought to 
render Madrid subordinate to Paris. The 
ambitious dream of Philip V., like that of 
Philip II. in the 16th century, would have 
rendered Spain the dictator of Christendom ; 
and this object was almost openly avowed by 
Cardinal Alberoni—whose character was equally 
compounded of Italian craft and Castilian 
pride. He proposed to recover, for Philip, the 
provinces which Spain had formerly possessed 
in Italy; to assert his right to the Regency of 
France; and to have him recognized as pre- 
sumptive heir to that kingdom,—a question of 
the most grave importance, as the health of the 
infant king was believed to promise a speedy 
vacancy. The Regent, like George the First 
of England, had only a parliamentary title. If 
hereditary right should prevail, he would have 
to give way to Philip of Spain. 

The Earl of Stair took advantage of these 
circumstances to bind the new government of 
France to the support of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion. The Regent not only betrayed to him 
the correspondence of the disaffected in Scotland; 
but offered to arrest the unfortunate James 
Stuart, and even tacitly sanctioned a plan for 
his assassination by the emissaries of Lord Stair. 
We shall extract the particulars of this atrocious 
plot, so far as they are authenticated by official 
documents :— 

Invited over by the chiefs of the disaffected, James 
Stuart quitted Bar; proposing to pass hastily through 
Paris and reach Brittany—where everything was 
ready for his embarkation. Lord Stair engaged some 
Englishmen—brought over for the purpose from 
London, under Douglas a colonel in the Irish 
brigade—to waylay James Stuart at Nonecourt, 
attack his escort, and mortally wound himself in 
the heat of combat. It was u woman who saved 
James III. from the snare laid for him by Lord 
Stair. The misfortunes of the Stuarts had been 
noised everywhere abroad. It was known that James 
would pass through Nonecourt ; and perhapsa secret 
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warning from the Regent had warned the generous 
Madame Lospital, mistress of the post, “that she 
must save James Stuart.” Five Englishmen of 
fierce aspect arrived, and inquired if any post-chaise 
had passed on the road to Brittany. When 
Madame Lospital answered in the negative they dis- 
persed—two only remaining in the post-house. The 
lady guessing that the assassination of James Stuart 
was in agitation, prepared a solitary house for his re- 
ception, sent messengers three leagues in advance to 
warn him of his danger,—and gave information to 
the police that a murder was meditated. The Stuart, 
in the meantime, arrived safely at the asylum pre- 
pared for him; where he remained concealed fortwo 
days, visited only by women. _ He finally escaped, 
disguised as an abbé, and reached the coast of Brittany 
—where a ship was ready totransport him toScotland. 

Suspicions as to the Regent’s sincerity were, 
however, entertained in England; and his feli- 
citations on the suppression of the Scottish 
rebellion were coldly received. He employed 
the Abbé Dubois, therefore, to open a secret 
communication with Lord Stanhope—whom he 
had known when the latter was a prisoner in 
France. Dubois was the Joe Miller of diplo- 
macy. He wrote to Lord Stanhope—“ I am 
anxious that you should drink the generous 
wines of France instead of the heavy wines of 
Portugal; and that I should drink the cider of 
your golden pippins instead of the stuff manu- 
factured in Normandy.” The English minister 
understood the pleasantry ;—and the result was 
the triple alliance of France, England, and 
Holland against the pretensions of Spain. The 
treaty was, in fact, a family compact between 
the houses of Hanover and Orleans, to secure 
for one the possession, and for the other the 
inheritance, of a throne. It was also the origin 
of the friendly feelings which have continued 
ever since, with but slight interruption, between 
the partisans of the House of Orleans and the 
English Whigs. 

There are many striking points of similarity 
between the regency and the present dynasty of 
Orleans. The Regent and the King of the 
French alike owed their power mainly to the 
political hatred excited by the administrations 
which preceded them. Both were aided by a 
re-action against Jesuitism ;—both professed to 
substitute a constitutional government for des- 
potism ;—both were aided in the infancy of their 
power by the cordial support of the English 
Whigs ;—and both ended by placing themselves 
in nearly direct opposition to the principles 
which had secured their elevation. In spite of 
the opposition of the Jansenists, the Regent 
entered into conciliatory negotiations with the 
court of Rome; and connived at the proceed- 
ings of the Jesuits which he had publicly pro- 
hibited ;—even as Louis Philippe allows his 
queen to become the patroness of religious fra- 
ternities which have not complied with the law 
for the regulation of associations—and the 
Bishop of Lugon to resist the inspection of con- 
ventual schools in his diocese. Both restricted 
the liberties which they had been the first to 
proclaim, and both sacrificed the English alli- 
ance to a Spanish marriage. It is a whimsical 
coincidence that it was, also, a Montpensier 
marriage. The bribe for the sacrifice of the 
triple alliance was the union of Mdlle. de Mont- 
pensier, fourth daughter of the Regent, with 
the Prince of the Asturias, heir to the crown 
of Spain. The system of Louis the Fourteenth, 
like that of Charles the Tenth, was at least par- 
tially restored :—and the French allowed their 
constitutional liberties to be impaired when 
their national vanity appeared to be gratified 
by a diplomatic triumph over the cabinet of 
England. ‘The remembrance of Blenheim, as 
of Waterloo, rankled in the minds of an ex- 
citable people; and the aid of despotism itself 
was exerted to efface the recollection. 





The system of Louis the Fourteenth was 
restored by Orleans and Dubois, a short time 
ere each retired from the scene;—but in the 
action and reaction of systems principles are 
developed and ideas formed quite independent 
of the contending parties. The parliament that 
set aside a solemn testament placed constitu- 
tional power above absolutism and legitimacy. 
Royalty ceased to be a religion when the ques- 
tion of regency was submitted to a civil tri- 
bunal. What had thus been destroyed could 
never be restored;—and the Regent, on re- 
signing his authority to Louis XV., opened 
the struggle between power which proclaimed 
itself strong and a society which no longer be- 
lieved in that strength. 

Of the flagrant immoralities of Orleans and 
Dubois the world has already heard too much. 
The libertine literature of the regency has be- 
come too widely disseminated. Law, and the 
insanity of speculation produced by his schemes, 
have had too many modern parallels to need 
analysis. We have, therefore, confined our- 
selves to what may be called the circle of 
Orleans policy:—which started with the com- 
plete overthrow of a system and ended with an 
effort to reconstruct what had been destroyed 
too effectually for such an attempt. 





Notes and Recollections of a Professional Life. 
By the late W. Fergusson, M.D. Edited by 
his Son, James Fergusson. Longman & Co. 

Tue author of the papers in this volume was 
born in Scotland ; and, after studying medicine 
in Edinburgh, entered the English military 
service in 1794. He was with the army in 
Holland—in the expedition in the Baltic; and 
in the Peninsular War. In 1817, he left the 
service; and settled first at Edinburgh and 
afterwards at Windsor—at which latter place 
he had a large practice, and was well known. 
During his long attachment to the army, he 
had great opportunities of making observations 
on its tactics, discipline, and management—as 
well as on the diseases to which soldiers are 
liable; and the results of his experience are 
given in this volume. 

Dr. Fergusson was a good observer, as well 
as a humane and conscientious man; and in 
these essays he fearlessly expresses his con- 
victions on the subjects on which he writes. 
The medical part of the work consists of 
remarks on fever as an army disease,—on 
disinfecting agents—dysentery—ophthalmia— 
syphilis—plague—yellow fever—typhus fever 
—contagion, and cholera. In these papers, the 
reader of modern medical literature will find a 
want of that accurate knowlege of the pathology 
of the various diseases spoken of, without which 
little dependence can be placed upon the con- 
clusions of any medical writer. At the same 
time, many of the facts are well observed; and 
the author's conclusions are sound as far as his 
opportunities for observation and knowledge 
permitted. Throughout, he shows the spirit of 
the impartial writer; and does not fail to point 
out the source of his present convictions in op- 
position to his former opinions. His remarks 
on plague and cholera are of interest at this 
time ;—when the question of abolishing the 
quarantine laws with regard to the former, and 
the revisitation of the latter, have been agitating 
the public mind. Dr. Fergusson does not deny 
that these diseases may be propagated by con- 
tagion; but he thinks that their origin and 
course are to be explained rather on atmospheric 
and local causes. 

The chapters on military tactics,—on bar- 
racks and barrack life,—and on the exercise, 
diet, clothing, and arms of our soldiers,—will 
be read with interest by all who are anxious on 
the question of reform in the army. That in- 





attention to the intellectual and m 
tion of our soldiers, the mode of ene — 
from the lowest classes of society, dusted 
of canteens, the practice of flogging, the officer: 
ing our regiments with the ignorant wealth 
and the denying promotion to the brave ang 
meritorious private, are all evils of the first 
magnitude there can be little doubt, from the 
evidence brought forward by Dr. Fergusson 
We have no fear that the unbiassed opinions of 
the author will not have their effect on the minds 
of those who consult his volume. It may be 
well to quote Dr. Fergusson’s testimony on a 
subject which is. still occupying the public 
mind :— 

“The lash, when used judicially, is a vile expe- 
dient; for every such exposure is the loss and ruin 
of the man. It has destroyed many a gallant spirit, 
and never yet reformed a bad one; for, however 
contrite and repentant the culprit may have been 
before this public disgrace, he is contrite no longer. 
Malignity and disaffection then take possession of 
his mind ; for he feels that he has been disgraced 
and treated like a beast. It hardens the criminal 
of mature years, and makes the youth malignant 
and cowardly, or reckless. Let it henceforth be 
expunged from the rules of discipline; and, if that 
were once done, there can be little fear of the casti- 
gators soon being led to discover far more salutary 
and efficacious methods of correction.” 

All witnesses of credit are worth bringing 
forward who may help on the entire abolition 
of a practice so barbarous and revolting. 





The Emigrant. By Sir F. B. Head, Bart, 


Murray. 

Asparkling book,—as might have been expected 
from the characteristic dash of the author's 
former productions. The volume opens witha 
description of North America—very graphi- 
cally hit off; and showing, after a pleasant fashion 
of illustration, among other things, that the 
existing temperature of the climate has less 
relation to the latitude than to the forests, 
which protect the snow from the influence of 
the sun. Causes are in operation which promise, 
at no distant period, an amelioration in this 
respect. The settler clears away as much of 
the forest as suits his purpose—but Nature has 
other and more effectual agents working to the 
same end. Swarms of little flies, for instance, 
have for many years, according to Sir Francis 
Head, ‘‘ been most materially altering the cli- 
mate of the great continent of North America.” 
This is the manner :— 

“They sting, bite, and torment the wild animals 
to such a degree that, especially in summer, the poor 
creatures, like those in Abyssinia, described by Bruee, 
become almost in a state of distraction, and to get 
rid of their assailants, wherever the forest happened 
to be on fire, they rushed to the smoke, instinctively, 
knowing quite well that the flies would be unable to 
follow them there. The wily Indian, observing these 
movements, shrewdly perceived that, by setting fire 
to the forest, the flies would drive to him his game, 
instead of his being obliged to trail in search of it; 
and the experiment having proved eminently suc- 
cessful, the Indians for many years have been, and 
still are, in the habit of burning tracts of wood 80 
immense, that from very high and scientific autho- 
rity I have been informed that the amount of Jand 
thus burned under the influence of the flies has 
exceeded many millions of acres; and that it has 
been, and still is, materially changing the climate of 
North America! But, besides the effect it 1s pro 
ducing on the thermometer, it is simultaneously 
working out another great operation of Nature. Al 
though the game, to avoid the stings of their tiny 
assailants, come from distant regions to the smoke, 
and therein fall from the arrows and rifles of theit 
human foes, yet this burning of the forest destroys 
the rabbits and small game, as well as the young ; 
the larger game, and, therefore, just as brandy a0 
whisky for a short time raise the spirits of the drunk- 
ard, but eventually leave him pale, melancholy, 
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1 | N° 992] 
= » tad. go does this vicious improvident mode of 
ca hing game for a short time fatten, but event- 
em Pally afflict with famine, all those who have engaged 
7m in it; and thus, for instance, the Beaver Indians, 
et who forty years ago were @ powerful and numerous 
hy, tribe, are now reduced to less than one hundred men, 
and who can scarcely find wild animals enough to keep 
first themselves alive ;—in short, the red population is 
the jiminishing in the same ratio as the destruction of 
on, the moose and wood buffalo, on which their fore- 
3 of fathers had subsisted: and as every traveller, as well 
nds as trader, in those various regions confirms these 
be statements, how wonderful is the dispensation of the 
Almighty, under which, by the simple agency of 
ay little flies, not only is the American Continent gra- 
bic dually undergoing a process which, with other causes, 
will assimilate its climate to that of Europe, but that 
- the Indians themselves are clearing and preparing 
rum their own country for the reception of another race, 
pirit, who will hereafter gaze at the remains of the elk, 
rever_ Hine bear, and the beaver, with the same feelings of 
been astonishment with which similar vestiges are disco- 
nger. yered in Europe—the monuments of a state of exist- 
m Of B once that has passed away.” 
raced To come at once, however, to the topic of 
ninal Hye book,—that of emigration. It seems clear 
+ to Sir Francis Head's apprehension that as 
“that | John Bull is presented yearly by his wife with 
cast. | an increase of 365,000 members to his family, 
utary after replacing the deaths with a like number 
of births, some of this excess must be sent away 
ging fj to tenant other regions of the globe that happen 
lition @ tobein want of inhabitants. This operation 
of interchange between supply and demand, 
according to him, Nature has performed in the 
Bart,  Pestmanner. She has conducted the Anglo-Saxon 
race precisely to that part of North America 
in which its virtues might be best evoked. The 
ected love of enterprise is but one of many reasons 
thor’s # yhich lead men to emigration. The inability 
ritha Ht of government to provide for even just claims 
‘aphi- jas driven many “distinguished officers of 
shion both services to the backwoods.” Then— 
at the “Many fine fellows came out because they could 
3 less J not live without shooting, and did not choose to be 
rests, Mj poachers; a vast number crossed over because they 
vce of @ had ‘heavy families and small incomes; and one of 
ymise, @ the most loyal men I was acquainted with, and to 
» this § hose protection I had afterwards occasion to be 
ich of @ indebted, in answer to some questions I was inqui- 
“e has ‘ively putting to him, stopped me by honestly say- 
tothe a8 he looked me full in the face, * My character, 
snide Sir, won't bear investigation!" * * Propelled by 
oneal these motley reasons, feelings, grievances, and doc- 
i trines, many thousands of families and individuals 
ne cli- Hf various grades (in 1842 their number exceeded 
rica. 44,000) have annually taken leave of the shores of 
, Great Britain to seek refuge in the splendid wilder- 
inimals ves of Canada, or, in other words, sick of * vain 
he poot @ pomp and glory,’ have left the old world for what 
Bruce, #] they hoped would be a better. Now, just as sea- 
to get Mf faring men declare that after Thames soup has 
ppened Hf wdergone fermentation—during which process it 
ctively, emits from the bung-hole of the casks which contain 
able to Mit agas highly offensive, and even inflammable, it 
ig these HH becomes the clearest, the sweetest, and most whole- 
ing fire #] wme water that can be taken to sea—so does the 
$ game, @ sme sort of clarification and the same results take 
h of it; placein the moral feelings of the crowds of emigrants 
ly -. Thave described.” 
> Ever uppermost, however, in the heart of 
vutho: fe Emigrant is his love for Old England. 
of Jand ugh local politics soon grow up around him, 
ies has @4the backwoodsman is speedily engaged in 
t it has disputes on his immediate interests, these give 
imate of @ ¥4y at once when the connexion with the 
is pro- # Nother-country is practically brought into ques- 
neously # Ym. This is the case even with the native 
re. Al an population ; who “are most decidedly,” 
pol ays Sir Francis Head, “more proud of the 
fet =e British subjects than people are in Eng- 
destrors HE Poa As, however, the running against Sir 
voung of fq - 2° Head’s well-known political opinions is 
ndy and volved in the further pursuit of him on this 
» drunk- lack, we prefer drawing on his pages for a few 
oly, and anecdotes illustrative of life in the seat 
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of his governmentin which they abound. “ As 
the common crow,”’ says the author in his Pre- 
face, ‘is made of a small lump of carrion and 
two or three handfuls of feathers, so is this 
volume composed of political history, buoyed 
up by a few light sketches, solely written to 
make a dull subject fly.” The carrion we will 
leave to those whom politics more immediately 
concern—and borrow a handful or two of the 
feathers to lift our readers in a pleasanter region 
than the former habitually frequent. The story 
of the lark taken to Canada by a poor emigrant, 
and which, after being shipwrecked in the St. 
Lawrence, sang for nine years at Toronto, is 
touchingly told,—but not citable on account of 
its length. The following brings the scenery 
and incidents of a Canadian winter before 
us :— 


“In the middle of the great St. Lawrence there 
is, nearly opposite Montreal, an island called St. 
Helens, between which and the shore the stream, 
about three quarters of a mile broad, runs with very 
great rapidity, and yet, notwithstanding this current, 
the intense cold of winter invariably freezes its sur- 
face. The winter I am speaking of was unusually 
severe, and the ice on the St. Lawrence particularly 
thick; however, while the river beneath was rushing 
towards the sea, the ice was waiting in abeyance in 
the middle of the stream until the narrow fastness 
between Montreal and St. Helens should burst and 
allow the whole mass to break into pieces, and 
then in stupendous confusion to hurry down towards 
Quebec. On St. Helens there was quartered a 
small detachment of troops, and while the breaking 
up of the ice was momently expected, many of 
the soldiers muffled in their great-coats with thick 
storm-gloves on their hands, and with a piece of fur 
attached to their caps to protect their ears from being 
frozen, were on the ice employed in attending to the 
road across it to Montreal. After a short suspense, 
which increased rather than allayed their excitement, 
a deep thundering noise announced to them that the 
process I have described had commenced. The ice 
before them writhed, heaved up, burst, broke into 
fragments, and the whole mass, excepting a small 
portion, which, remaining riveted to the shore of St. 
Helens, formed an artificial pier with deep water 
beneath it, gradually moved downwards. Just at 
this moment of intense interest, a little girl, the 
daughter of an artilleryman on the island, was seen 
on the ice in the middle of the river in an attitude 
of agony and alarm. Imprudently and unobserved 
she had attempted to cross over to Montreal, and 
was hardly half-way when the ice both above, below 
her, and in all directions gave way. The child’s fate 
seemed inevitable, and it was exciting various sensa- 
tions in the minds, and various exclamations from 
the mouths of the soldiers, when something within 
the breast of Thomas Neill, a young sergeant in the 
24th regiment, who happened to be much nearer to 
her than the rest, distinctly uttered to him the 
monosyllables * Quick march!’ and in obedience 
thereto, fixing his eyes on the child as on a parade 
hangarole, he steadily proceeded towards her. Some- 
times before him, sometimes just behind him, and 
sometimes on either side, an immense piece of ice 
would pause, rear up an end, and roll over, so as 
occasionally to hide him altogether from view. 
Sometimes he was seen jumping from a piece that 
was beginning to rise, and then like a white bear 
carefully clambering down a piece that was beginning 
to sink; however, onwardshe proceeded, until reach- 
ing the little island of ice on which the poor child 
stood, with the feelings of calm triumph with which 
he would have surmounted a breach, he firmly 
grasped her by the hand. By this time he had been 
floated down the river nearly out of sight of his 
comrades, However, some of them, having run to 
their barracks for spy-glasses, distinctly beheld him 
about two miles below them, sometimes leading the 
child in his hand, sometimes carrying her in his 
arms, sometimes ‘halting,’ sometimes running 
‘double quick ; and in this dangerous predicament 
he continued for six miles, until, after passing 
Longeuil, he was given up by his comrades as—lost. 
He remained with the little girl floating down the 
middle of the river for a considerable time ; at last, 





towards evening, they were discovered by some 
French Canadians, who, at no small risk, humanely 
pushed off in a canoe to their assistance, and thus 
rescued them both from their perilous situation. 
The Canadians took them to their home; at last, 
in due time, they returned to St. Helens. The child 
was happily restored to its parents, and Sergeant 
Neill quietly returned to his barracks.” 

There are in this volume some touching allu- 
sions to the deserted log-huts which are often 
found in the forest, and the morals which they 
suggest :— 

“In riding through the forest I often passed de- 
serted log-huts, standing in the middle of what is 
called ‘cleared land, —that is to say, the enormous 
pine trees of the surrounding forest had been chopped 
down to stumps about a yard high, around which 
there had rushed up a luxurious growth of hard 
brushwood, the height of which denoted that several 
years must have elapsed since the tenants had re- 
tired. There was something which I always felt to 
be deeply affecting in passing these little monuments 
of the failure of human expectations—of the blight 
of human hopes! The courage that had been evinced 
in settling in the heart of the wilderness, and the 
amount of labour that had been expended in cutting 
down so many large trees, had all ended in disap- 
pointment, and occasionally in sorrows of the severest 
description. The arm that had wielded the axe had 
perhaps become gradually enervated by ague (which 
always ungratefully rises out of cleared ground), 
until death had slowly terminated the existence of 
the poor emigrant, leaving a broken-hearted woman 
and a helpless family with nothing to look to for 
support but the clear bright blue heavens above 
them. In many of the spots I passed, I ascertained 
that these dispensations of Providence had been as 
sudden as they were awful. The emigrant had arisen 
in robust health—surrounded by his numerous and 
happy family, had partaken of a homely breakfast— 
had left his log-hut with a firm step, and with manly 
pride had again resumed his attack upon the wilder- 
ness, through which every blow of his axe, like the 
tick of a clock, recorded the steady progress of the 
hand that belonged to it. But at the hour of dinner 
he did not return! The wife waited—bid her rosy- 
faced children be patient—waited—felt anxious— 
alarmed—stepped beyond the threshold of her log-hut 
—listened: the axe was notat work! Excepting that 
indescribable zolian murmur which the air makes in 
passing through the stems and branches of the forest, 
not a sound was to be heard. Her heart misgives 
her; she walks—runs towards the spot where she 
knew her husband to have been at work. She finds 
him, without his jacket or neckcloth, lying, with ex- 
tended arms, on his back, cold, and crushed to death 
by the last tree he had felled, which in falling, jump- 
ing from its stump, had knocked him down, and 
which is now resting with its whole weight upon his 
bared breast !” 

Of one of these log-huts the following is the 
tale :— 

“In riding through the midland district I passed 
a log-hut which stood about one hundred yards from 
the road, in the centre of a clearance of about four 
acres. As it had evidently been deserted many years, 
I inquired, as usual, of the person belonging to the 
township, who happened to be riding nearest to me, 
to whom it belonged? in reply to which I received 
the following little story, which has since very often 
flitted across my mind. The British emigrant who 
had reared this humble shanty was one day engaged 
in a remote part of his two-hundred-acre lot in 
ploughing a small space of ground which he had but 
partially cleared, and he was proceeding without his 
coat close to his plough, driving a yoke of oxen, 
when the animals, starting at some wild beast or 
other object which they saw in the forest, suddenly 
dragged the plough between an immense fallen tree 
and a stump, by which the driver's right foot and 
ankle were so firmly jammed, that the plough was 
not only completely stopped, but immovably fixed. 
For a considerable time the poor fellow, standing 
with his left leg on his plough, suffered excruciating 
agony, from which he saw not the slightest chance of 
release. At times he almost fainted; but on reco- 
vering from his miserable dreams he always found 
himself in the same position—in the same agony— 
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in the same{writhing attitude of despair. In a fit 
of desperation he drew his knife from his belt, and 
for a few seconds{meditated on endeavouring to re- 
lease himself byjcutting off his own foot; but re- 
flection again plunged him into despair, and in this 
agony he remained until he bethought himself of the 
following plan :—Stooping forwards, he cut the band 
that connected his oxen to the plough. As soon as 
they were at liberty he drew the patient animals 
towards him by the rope-reins he had continued to 
hold, and when their heads were close to him, he 
passed his hands down his naked arms, which for 
some time had been bleeding from the musquitoes 
that had been assailing them, and then daubing the 
points of the horns of both his bullocks with his 
blood, he cut their reins short off, and striking the 
animals with their reins they immediately left him, 
and, just as he had intended that they should, they 
proceeded homewards. On their arrival at his log- 
hut the blood on their horns instantly attracted the 
attention of a labourer who lived with him, and who, 
fancying that the animals must have gored their 
master, hastened to the clearance, where they found 
him, like Milo, fixed in the cleft oak, in the dreadful 
predicament I have described, and from which it 
was with the utmost difficulty that he could be re- 
leased. I cannot accurately recollect whether or 
not the poor fellow suffered amputation; but his 
deserted log-hut, as I trotted by it, bore melancholy 
evidence that he had been unable to continue to 
labour as a backweodsman, and that accordingly he 
had deserted it.” 

Into the question of Mr. M‘Kenzie and the 
Canadian insurrection we do not, as we have 
already hinted, enter ;—but the details, as given 
by Sir Francis Head, make a characteristic 
story, and speak well for his own fortitude and 
prudence—besides relieving him from charges 
to which his conduct on that occasion has been 
subjected. How such a peculiar writer as Sir 
Francis would describe the Falls of Niagara 
is, in a literary point of view, more interest- 
ing :— 

“Tt was in the depth of winter, near midnight, 
and pitch dark, when, following the footsteps of a 
trusty guide, I traversed the dry, crisp, deep snow, 
until I came to a few rugged steps which I could only 
very slowly descend. ‘ 4 litile this way!’ muttered 
my guide, as for some seconds I was lingering on a 
spot from which my other foot, after fumbling in 
vain, could feel no landing-place at all. At last, 
after blundering for a short distance among trees, 
and over snow-covered obstacles of various shapes, 
I arrived on a flat surface, which I immediately felt 
to be glare ice, and along which, my conductor lead- 
ing me by his hard hand very slowly, we cautiously 
proceeded until in a low voice he announced to me 
that I had reached the point to which I had directed 
him to conduct me—the table-rock of Niagara, I 
could see nothing, and for that very reason I had 
come; for in the various visits which at different 
seasons of the year I had made to this spot, I had 
felt so confused with what I saw and heard—my 
attention had been so distracted sometimes by one 
organ, and sometimes by another—sometimes by 
* Oh look!’ and sometimes by ‘ Oh listen !'—that I 
had resolved I would try and meet my enemies one 
at a time; and even this I found to be almost more 
than my sensescould endure. But although I could 
see nothing, yet I felt and heard a great deal. My 
first sensation was, that the ‘ dreadful sound of waters 
in mine ears’ was a substantial danger; and that I 
was an actor in, and actually in the midst of what, 
as a passing stranger, I had come merely to con- 
template. The cold thick vapour that arose from 
the cauldron immediately beneath me, partaking of 
eddies in the atmosphere, created also by what was 
passing below, ascending and descending, rushed 
sometimes downwards upon me from behind as if it 
had determined to drive me into the abyss; then 
it quietly enveloped me, as if its object were to 
freeze me to death; then suddenly it would puff 
full in my face, and then whirl round me as if to 
invite me to join in its eccentric dance. But while 


my eyebrows, eyelashes and hair were heavily laden 
with this condensed vapour, which had rested upon 
them like flour on the head of a miller, from the 


loud crashes of falling ice from the boughs of the 
trees behind me, which thus occasionally ridded 
themselves of the enormous masses which, from the 
congelation of this vapour, were constantly settling 
upon them. Yet, although the sensations and 
noises I have described were quite sufficient to 
engross my attention, it was of course mainly 
attracted by the confused roar and boiling of the 
great cataract, whose everlasting outline, though 
veiled by darkness, was immediately before me. For 
a considerable time I listened to it all with the feel- 
ings of confusion I had so often before experienced; 
but as I became gradually accustomed to the cold 
whirling vapour that surrounded me, as well as to 
the sudden crashing noises behind me, I felt myself 
by degrees enabled—at first imperfectly, and then 
distinctly—to analyze and separate from each other 
the various notes of the two different instruments of 
which the roar of Niagara is composed—namely, 
the deep thundering tone of the fall of more than a 
hundred millions of tons of water per hour over a 
precipice of 150 feet ; and the raging, hissing, lash- 
ing, and boiling of all this broken water in the con- 
fined cauldron beneath. The more I studied this 
language, the more clearly I understood it; until, in 
the everchanging but unceasing thunder of its elo- 
quence I could always trace, in different proportions, 
and often apparently in different places, the presence 
of these two voices in concert. Sometimes the 
stunning, deafening noise proceeding from three 
thousand six hundred millions of cubic feet per 
hour of an element of the same specific gravity as 
oak, suddenly arrested in its fall from 150 feet, 
would apparently so completely overpower every 
other, that I felt I could point in the dark precisely 
to the bottom of the falls; at other times, nothing 
beneath was heard but the raging of broken water, 
while the thunder that created it was resounding 
high over head, and sometimes far away, as if a 
heavy battering train of artillery were trotting through 
the forest over a paved-road.” 


To this midnight view (if soit may be called) 
of Niagara, there is a companion picture of the 
stupendous natural descent by day :— 


“It was in the depth of the same winter that I 
again descended the same rugged steps, traversed 
the same ice, and once again stood, as nearly as 
possible, on the very same spot of the same table 
rock. It was bright daylight. Behind me every 
tree, every rock, as well as the solitary cottage that 
enlivens them, were covered with a glittering coat- 
ing of congealed ice, which was also reposing in 
heavy masses upon the depressed branches of the 
adjoining forest. The unusual brilliancy of this white 
scenery was deserving of great attention, but I neither 
dared, nor had I inclination to look at it, because 
close to, and immediately before me, there stood, 
partially-enveloped in the halo of its own glory, that 
great cataract, termed by the Indians—‘ O-n1-aw- 
Ga-RaH |’ the thunder of water.” As soon as by 
the utterance of a deep sigh, I had recovered from a 
vain attempt to repress the various emotions that 
overwhelmed me, on suddenly finding myself within 
a few feet of so many millions of tons of falling water 
—which had not unjustly been compared to an ocean 
thrown overa precipice—the first detail that attracted 
my eyes was the astonishing slowness with which the 
enormous mass was apparently descending into the 
milk-white ‘ hubble-bubble-toil-and-trouble’ scene of 
confusion which was raging far beneath. About 
four-fifths of the water which formed the cataract 
before was of a lovely, clear, deep green hue; and as 
I earnestly gazed at it, it was beautiful to observe in 
this semi-transparent fluid the opaque masses of ice 
which, first appearing on the crest, were easily traced 
descending leisurely in the fluid, in which, like the 
white patches in green marble, they were embedded. 
The remaining fifth part of the magnificent curtain 
before me was composed of muddy water from Chip- 
pewa Creek, which, running into the Niagara River 
about a mile above, flows, without being permitted 
to mix with the pure stream, until, falling with it 
over the precipice, it forms a broad red border to the 
variegated mass I have described. About a mile 
above the cataract, the advancing volume of deep 
water which, imprisoned within the bordages of the 
Niagara River, is cheerfully emigrating from its 





same cause my attention was constantly arrested by 


receives its first check from some hid 
which it falls about seventy feet in a sihe ran 4 
white breakers. The confusion is of course ag 
but as delirium often leaves the human patient j 
before his death, so does this water previous to ik 
fall completely recover its tranquil character d 
thus for the last hundred yards it approaches ite 
with that dignity, serenity, and resignation which 
attend it to the very edge of the cataract, and which 
as I have already stated, faithfully accompany it jn 
its descent. The sight, even for a moment of this 
enormous mass of moving water is truly magnificent: 
but when one reflects that the millions of tons of 
water per minute which are calmly passing down 
the glassy cataract, for thousands of years have been 
falling, and, for aught we know, for thousands of years 
may continue to flow, by day and by night, over its 
crest ;—the mind is illuminated rather than dazzled 
by the bright glimmering before it of that Almight 
Power which, by evaporation, wind, and Par | 
tion, is eternally collecting from remote Tegions of 
the globe this everlasting supply of water, to be 
transported to, and deposited in, those immense 
inland reservoirs, Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron 
and Erie.” j 
Surely in view of a sublime presence like 
this—so deeply felt and so well described—that 
is a miserable affectation which prefers as some- 
thing grander far the aspect of the British flag 
floating from a tall pine in the neighbouring 
forest !—which speaks of “a laugh” from the 
militiamen re-echoing through a forest so haunted 
—and ‘‘a cheer” that “for a moment seemed to 
silence the roar” of the eternal Falls. Wretched 
conceits like this, together with the prejudices 
which also look like affectations in the ostenta- 
tious display that is made of them, are the 
blemishes that disfigure a book, like all its 
author’s books, full of graphic description and 
shrewd remark. 





Christian Sects in the Nineteenth Century; ina 
Series of Letters toa Lady. Pickering. 


THE nature of sectarianism is now so well under- 
stood, that by the judiciously orthodox it can be 
argued of with temper and discretion. Truth 
in her universality is of such majestic propor 
tions as to be hardly received by any individual 
mind. To the many, partial aspects are alone 
ossible; each man contemplates her glorious 
image from his own point of view, and decides 
that the shield which she bears is of gold or 
silver according to his position. The difference 
hence arising is net confined to persons—t 
extends to periods. Every age has its peculiar 
schisms. Opinions are born of different epochs 
—so slowly Time, in the discovery of Truth, 
developes her rising form while assisting her up 
from her hiding-place in the well of ages. The 
writer of the present work regecy fealty 
to the establishment, but exhibits an amiable 
spirit of toleration. According to him, “the 
different religious sects all agree in most of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity :”—buthe 
thinks that “some of their tenets, iffully carried 
out, would be dangerous.” , 
The author quotes, with approbation, the 
following passage from William Penn:— | 
“I abhor two principles in religion,” says William 
Penn in a letter to the same archbishop, “and pity 
them that ownthem. The first is obedience up™ 
authority without conviction; and the other, destroy- 
ing them that differ from me for God’s sake: such ® 
religion is without judgment, though not without 
truth. Union is best, if right; if not, charity... 
To this we should take at least a verbal objec 
tion—the two principles condemned are lmpt 
ly cited as being any part of religion at al; 
perly cited as being any p ig 
they should have been denounced as the re 
est impiety. It is, indeed, surprising tha 
William Penn should have fallen into the err 
The following is more in the real spirit of the 
writer :— 





native fresh inland seas to the distant salt ocean, 


“The Quakers, in their address to James II, 
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so 

more of ‘the established religion than themselves. 
We therefore hope,’ said they, ‘that thou wilt allow 

that liberty which thou takest thyself,” and it would 
os wal if we took a hint from this, and reflected 
that we differ as much from other sects as they do 
from us, and that the greatest heresy is, as a Chris- 
tian father declared it to be long ago—‘a wicked 


wp 0? 


told him that they understood he was 


The author divides his subject into the two 
pranches of Arminian and Calvinistic reli- 

ionists—expressing his own inclination for the 

nner. The sects of which he treats are, 
1. Quakers. 2. Socinians and Unitarians. 
3. Wesleyan Methodists. 4. General Bap- 
tists, Moravians, Swedenborgians, Plymouth 
Brethren (all these he reckons under the Armi- 
nian head). 5. Presbyterians, Independents. 
¢. Particular Baptists, Sub and Supralapsarians, 
Sandemanians; and, 7. Calvinistic Methodists, 
Evangelical or Low Church, (all these he reckons 
under the Calvinistic head). 

Itis far from our intention to enter into the 
details of his argument, or to dispute its general 
bearing. It is sufficient to testify to his uniform 
good sense in the treatment of his topics ;—as 
in arguing the expediency of defensive war and 
thelawfulness of innocent amusements with the 
Quakers—the moderation with which he has 
treated the subject of Unitarianism, not neglect- 
ing to bestow due praise on the late Dr. Chan- 
ning—and his due appreciation of the services 
rendered by the Methodists, both Wesleyan and 
Whitfieldian. Speaking of the ‘‘ Love-feast’’ of 
the former, he makes this just remark :— 

“There is a curious propensity to egotism in human 
nature which frequently shows itself in religious 
matters, Men love to talk of themselves: and the 
Romanist finds pleasure in the power of pouring 
forth all his feelings and thoughts to his father con- 
fessor, whenever he is strongly excited by passion: of 
this Ihave become aware from personal knowledge. 
Other enthusiasts enjoy no less satisfaction in talking 
of the interior conflicts they have sustained ; for all 
ungoverned feeling loves to vent itself in speech, and 
the lover who talks of his mistress, or the penitent 
who talks of his sins, is for the time being in the 
same state of restless excitement. Governed feeling, 
on the contrary, as far as my experience goes, is 
silent.” 

In his estimate of the Moravians and Swe- 
denborgians the author has been particularly 
judicious—neither erring on the side of enthu- 
siasm nor calumny. But he is rather severe on 
the Plymouth Brethren. We should, however, 
recollect that his severity is occasioned by what 
he considers their want of charity towards 
others—a fault from which he is himself remark- 
ably free. He has some hard hits at Calvinism, 
too, and the doctrine of total depravity ;—pro- 
ceeding, likewise, from his own amiable repug- 
nance to the rigid and terrible in religion. 
Romanism he treats as identical with ceremo- 
nial religion, —the grounds of which he examines 
at some length ;—not denying but 

“that many may profess a religion of sense, and 
remain spiritually minded themselves: Heathenism 
has its Sherates, its Xenocrates, &c.—Romanism 
has its Pascal, its Fenelon, and a train of other 
great names: but look at the people during that 
period, and the account will be very different. When 
a ignorant man imagines that he can remove the 
Divine anger by a sacrifice or a penance, he avoids 
the trouble of curbing his passions, and compounds, 
a he thinks, for indulgence of the one, by the 
performance of the other; but when he is told that 
purity of life and thought is the only road to Divine 
favour, if he sins, he sins at least with some feelings 
of compunction, some dread that he may not have it 
in his power to remove the stain he is incurring. The 
Preaching of Wesley reformed multitudes, all enthu- 
Sastic as it was ; but it would be difficult to find a 
parallel in the annals of Romanism. As great a 
Movement of the public mind was made by the 
Preaching of Peter the Hermit; but how different 





was the object and the result! The personal pil- 
grimage to the Holy Sepulchre, as a mode of wiping 
out sin, was undertaken by thousands, who perished 
miserably, or, if they lived, came back not better men 
than they went.” 

After this, we need not state that the writer is 
opposed to the Tractarian views ; which he duly 
discusses. His book may be commended as 
useful both for the peculiar information it con- 
tains and the benevolent spirit which it is 
calculated to encourage. 








Dealings with the Firm of Dombey § Son; 
Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. By 
Charles Dickens. (Nos.1& 2.) Bradbury 
& Co. 

Ir is not our usual habit to meddle with pe- 
riodical publications in their unfinished state,— 
for reasons sufficiently intelligible. Even if we 
were in the secret of the author’s entire design, 
a specimen of its execution could offer no guide 
to our opinions on questions of proportion, and 
some other matters, which are necessary condi- 
tions of any work of art. But not feeling our- 
selves entitled to determine, from the mere pre- 
sentation of a foot, the particular figure which 
an author intends to model,—not deeming that 
a brick contains the secret of the completed 
building—we do not choose to commit ourselves 
to speculations not easily avoided in dealing with 
the fragment, yet which may be either mistakes 
in the euthor’s present intention, or which he 
may be driven out of his way (as we rather 
think has happened to Mr. Dickens himself,— 
greatly to his inconvenience) to disappoint. We 
have no prophetic opinion, therefore, to offer 
on this new work by Mtr. Dickens: and refer to 
it at all, only because the author having here 
returned to that safe and tried ground on which 
he has already picked up so many originals, 
we think it likely that our readers may be glad 
at once to welcome him there. 

The title-page reveals something of the pro- 
minent idea, in whatever forms embodied, which 
is intended to be wrought out by the plastic hand 
of Mr. Dickens in this new work ;—and the 
first chapter confirms the revelation. His hero, 
Mr. Dombey, has been sought for in the city,— 
not from an individual, but from amongst a 
class; andis to personate one of those represen- 
tatives of a long commercial line in whose con- 
tracted and exclusive minds selfishness takes the 
quality of reflecting the single figure of its own 
commercial importance on all the objects which 
surround it. As the vulgar mind of another order 
repeats its heraldic crest on everything which 
ministers to its tastes or affections, so all the 
objects and purposes of Mr. Dombey’s existence 
—even to his very feelings and affections—were 
labelled ‘‘ Dombey & Son.” 

“Those three words conveyed the one idea of 
Mr. Dombey’s life. The earth was made for Dom- 
bey and Son to trade in, and the sun and moon 
were made to give them light. MRivers and seas 
were formed to float their ships; rainbows gave 
them promise of fair weather; winds blew for or 
against their enterprises; stars and planets circled 
in their orbits, to preserve inviolate a system of 
which they were the centre. Common abbreviations 
took new meanings in his eyes, and had sole refer- 
ence to them. A. D. had no concern with anno 





| 





him. Dombey and Son had often dealt in hides, 
but never in hearts. They left that fancy ware to 
boys and girls, and boarding-schools and books. Mr. 
Dombey would have reasoned: That a matrimonial 
alliance with himself must, in the nature of things, 
be gratifying and honourable to any woman of com- 
mon sense, That the hope of giving birth to a new 
partner in such a house, could not fail to awaken a 
glorious and stirring ambition in the breast of the 
least ambitious of her sex. That Mrs. Dombey had 
entered on that social contract of matrimony : almost 
necessarily part of a genteel and wealthy station, 
even without reference to the perpetuation of family 
firms: with her eyes fully open to these advantages. 
That Mrs. Dombey had had daily practical know- 
ledge of his position in society. That Mrs. Dombey 
had always sat at the head of his table, and done 
the honours of his house in a remarkably lady-like 
and becoming manner. That Mrs. Dombey must 
have been happy. That she couldn’t help it. Or, 
at all events, with one drawback. Yes. That he 
would have allowed. With only one; but that one 
certainly involving much. They had been married 
ten years, and until this present day on which Mr. 
Dombey sat jingling and jingling his heavy gold 
watch-chain in the great arm-chair by the side of the 
bed, had had no issue. —To speak of; none worth 
mentioning. There had been a girl some six years 
before; and the child, who had stolen into the cham- 
ber unobserved, was now crouching timidly, in a 
corner whence she could see her mother’s face. But 
what was a girl to Dombey and Son! Inthe capital 
of the House’s name and dignity, such a child was 
merely a piece of base coin that couldn’t be invested 
—a bad Boy—nothing more.” 

Such is the Mr. Dombey of the new tale. 
The “Son” is introduced, to make up the titular 
conjunction, in the very opening of the tale. 

* Dombey sat in the corner of the darkened room 
in the great arm-chair by the bedside, and Son lay 
tucked up warm in a little basket bedstead, care- 
fully disposed on a low settee immediately in front 
of the fire and close to it, as if his constitution were 
analogous to that of a muffin, and it was essential to 
toast him brown while he was very new. Dombey 
was about eight-and-forty years of age. Son about 
eight-and-forty minutes. Dombey was rather bald, 
rather red, and though a handsome well-made man, 
too stern and pompous in appearance to be prepos- 
sessing. Son was very bald, and very red, and 
though (of course) an undeniably fine infant, some- 
what crushed and spotty in his general effect, as yet. 
On the brow of Dombey, Time and his brother Care 
had set some marks, as on a tree that was to come 
down in good time—remorseless twins they are for 
striding through their human forests, notching as 
they go—while the countenance of Son was crossed 
and recrossed with a thousand little creases, which 
the same deceitful Time would take delight in 
smoothing out and wearing away with the flat part 
of his scythe, as a preparation of the surface for his 
deeper operations. Dombey, exulting in the long- 
looked-for event, jingled and jingled the heavy gold 
watch-chain that depended from below his trim blue 
coat, whereof the buttons sparkled phosphorescently 
in the feeble rays of the distant fire. Son with his 
little fists curled up and clenched, seemed, in his 
feeble way, to be squaring at existence for having 
come upon him so unexpectedly. ‘The house will 
once again, Mrs. Dombey,’ said Mr. Dombey, ‘ be 
not only in name but in fact Dombey and Son ; 
Dom-bey and Son!’ ” 


This restoration of its integrity to the long 
mutilated firm was paid for with the mother’s 
ife: a heavy price, as disturbing Mr. Dom- 


Domini, but stood for anno Dombei—and Son. He | bey’s habits and endangering the well-being of 
had risen, as his father had before him, in the | the infant partner,—though cheap for what it 
course of life and death, from Son to Dombey, and | bought. 


for nearly twenty years had been the sole repre- 
sentative of the firm. 


Of those years he had been | he returned, ‘you look quite pale! 


“* Why, my dear Paul!’ exclaimed his sister, as 
There's nothing 


married, ten—married, as some said, to a lady with | the matter?’ ‘I am sorry to say, Louisa, that they 
no heart to give him; whose happiness was in the | tell me that Fanny—’ ‘ Now, my dear Paul,’ re- 


past, and who was content to bind her broken spirit 
to the dutiful and meek endurance of the present. 


turned his sister, ‘don't believe it. If you have any 
reliance on my experience, Paul, you may rest 


Such idle talk was little likely to reach the ears of | assured that there is nothing wanting but an effort 


Mr. Dombey, whom it nearly concerned ; and pro- | on Fanny’s part. 


And that effort,’ she continued, 


bably no one in the world would have received it | taking off her bonnet, and adjusting her cap and 
with such utter incredulity as he, if it had reached | gloves, in a business-like manner, ‘she must be en- 
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couraged, and really, if necessary, urged to make. 
Now, my dear Paul, come up stairs with me.’ Mr. 
Dombey, who, besides being generally influenced by 
his sister for the reason already mentioned, had really 
faith in her as an experienced and bustling matron, 
acquiesced; and followed her, at once, to the sick 
chamber. The lady lay upon her bed as he had left 
her, clasping her little daughter to her breast. The 
child clung close about her, with the same intensity as 
before, and never raised her head, or moved her soft 
cheek from her mother’s face, or looked on those 
who stood round, or spoke, or moved, or shed a tear. 
© Restless without the little girl,’ the Doctor whis- 
pered Mr. Dombey. ‘ We found it best to have her 
in again.’ There was such a solemn stillness round 
the bed; and the two medical attendants seemed to 
look on the impassive form with so much compassion 
and so little hope, that Mrs. Chick was for the 
moment diverted from her purpose. But presently 
summoning courage, and what she called presence of 
mind, she sat down by the bedside, and said in the 
low precise tone of one who endeavours to awaken 
a sleeper: ‘Fanny! Fanny!’ There was no sound 
in answer but the loud ticking of Mr. Dombey’s watch 
and Dr. Parker Peps’s watch, which seemed in the 
silence to be running a race. * Fanny, my dear,’ 
said Mrs. Chick, with assumed lightness, ‘ here’s 
Mr. Dombey come to see you. Won't you speak 
to him? They want to lay your little boy—the 
baby, Fanny, you know; you have hardly seen him 
yet, I think—in bed; but they can’t till you rouse 
yourself a little. Don’t you think it’s time you 
roused yourself a little? Eh? She bent her ear 
to the bed, and listened: at the same time looking 
round at the bystanders, and holding up her finger. 
*Eh? she repeated, * what was it you said, Fanny? 
I didn’t hear you.” No word or sound in answer. 
Mr. Dombey’s watch and Dr. Parker Peps’s watch 
seemed to be racing faster. * Now, really Fanny, my 
dear,’ said the sister-in-law, altering her position, and 
speaking less confidently, and more earnestly, in 
spite of herself, ‘I shall have to be quite cross with 
you, if you don’t rouse yourself. It's necessary for 
you to make an effort, and perhaps a very great and 
painful effort which you are not disposed to make ; 
but this is a world of effort you know, Fanny, and 
we must never yield, when so much depends upon 
us. Come! ‘Try! I must really scold you if you 
don’t!’ The race in the ensuing pause was fierce 
and furious. The watches seemed to jostle, and to 
trip each other up. ‘Fanny! said Louisa, glancing 
round, with a gathering alarm. ‘ Only look at me. 
Only open your eyes to show me that you hear and 
understand me; will you! Good Heaven, gentle. 
men, what is to be done!’ The two medical atten- 
dants exchanged a look across the bed; and the 
Physician, stooping down, whispered in the child’s 
ear. Not having understood the purport of his 
whisper, the little creature turned her perfectly 
colourless face and deep dark eyes towards him; 
but without loosening her hold in the least. The 
whisper was repeated. ‘Mama!’ said the child. 
The little voice, familiar and dearly loved, awakened 
some show of consciousness, even at that ebb. For 
a moment, the closed eye-lids trembled, and the 
nostril quivered, and the faintest shadow of a smile 
was seen. ‘Mama!’ cried the child, sobbing aloud. 
*Oh dear Mama! oh dear Mama!’ The Doctor 
gently brushed the scattered ringlets of the child, 
aside from the face and mouth of the mother. Alas! 
how calm they lay there; how little breath there was 
to stirthem! Thus, clinging fast to that slight spar 
within her arms, the mother drifted out upon the 
dark and unknown sea that rolls all round the world.” 

We cannot do better for our readers than 
introduce them to another of Mr. Dickens’s 
characters; who is introduced with sufficient 
particularity to justify the supposition that he 
is intended to play a significant part in the 


incidents of the story. As an example, too, of 


the author’s curious habits of observation,— 
which help him to a world of pictures,—it is 
worth quoting. 

“Though the offices of Dombey and Son were 
within the liberties of the city of London, and within 
hearing of Bow Bells, when their clashing voices 
were not drowned by the uproar in the streets, yet 


to be observed in some of the adjacent objects. Gog 
and Magog held their state within ten minutes’ walk ; 
the Royal Exchange was close at hand; the Bank 
of England, with its vaults of gold and silver ‘down 
among the dead men’ underground, was their mag- 
nificent neighbour. Just round the corner stood the 
rich East India House, teeming with suggestions of 
precious stuffs and stones, tigers, elephants, howdahs, 
hookahs, umbrellas, palm trees, palanquins, and 
gorgeous princes of a brown complexion sitting on 
carpets with their slippers very much turned up at 
the toes. Anywhere in the immediate vicinity there 
might be seen pictures of ships speeding away full 
sail to all parts of the world ; outfitting warehouses 
ready to pack off anybody anywhere, fully equipped 
in half an hour ; and the little timber midshipmen 
in obsolete naval uniforms eternally employed out- 
side the shopdoors of nautical instrument makers in 
taking observations of the hackney coaches. Sole 
master and proprietor of one of these effigies—of 
that which might be called, familiarly, the woodenest 
—of that which thrust itself out above the pavement, 
right leg foremost, with a suavity the least endurable, 
and had the shoe buckles and flapped waistcoat the 
least reconcileable to human reason, and bore at its 
right eye the most offensively disproportionate piece 
of machinery—sole master and proprietor of that 
midshipman, and proud of him too, an elderly gentle- 
man in a Welsh wig, had paid house-rent, taxes, 
rates, and dues, for more years than many a full- 
grown midshipman of flesh and blood has numbered 
in his life; and midshipmen who have attained a 
pretty green old age have not been wanting in the 
English navy. The stock in trade of this old gentle- 
man comprised chronometers, barometers, telescopes, 
compasses, charts, maps, sextants, quadrants, and 
specimens of every kind of instrument used in the 
working of aship’s course, or the keeping of a ship's 
reckoning, or the prosecuting of a ship’s discoveries. 
Objects in brass and glass were in his drawers and on 
his shelves, which none but the initiated could have 
found the top of, or guessed the use of, or having once 
examined, could have ever got back again into their 
mahogany nests without assistance. Everything was 
jammed into the tightest cases, fitted into the nar- 
rowest corners, fenced up behind the most imper- 
tinent cushions, and screwed into the acutest angles, 
to prevent its philosophical composure from being 
disturbed by the rolling of the sea. Such extraordi- 
nary precautions were taken in every instance to save 
room, and keep the thing compact ; and so much 
practical navigation was fitted and cushioned, and 
screwed into every box (whether the box was a mere 
slab, as some were, or something between a cocked hat 
and a star-fish, as others were, and those quite mild 
and modest boxes as compared with others) ; that the 
shop itself, partaking of the general infection, seemed 
almost to become a snug, sea-going, ship-shape con- 
cern, wanting only good sea-room, in the event of an 
unexpected launch, to work its way securely to any 
desert island in the world. Many minor incidents in 
the household life of the Ships’ Instrument maker, 
who was proud of his little midshipman, assisted and 
bore out this fancy. His acquaintance lying chiefly 
among ship-chandlers and so forth, he had always 
plenty of the veritable ships’ biscuit on his table. 
It was familiar with dried meats and tongues, pos- 
sessing an extraordinary flavour of rope yarn. Pickles 
were produced upon it, in great wholesale jars, with 
‘dealer in all kinds of Ships’ Provisions’ on the 
label; spirits were set forth in case bottles with no 
throats. Old prints of ships with alphabetical refer- 
ences to their various mysteries, hung in frames upon 
the walls ; the Tartar frigate under weigh, was on 
the plates; outlandish shells, seaweeds, and mosses, 
decorated the chimney-piece ; the little wainscotted 
back parlour was lighted by a skylight, like a cabin. 
Here he lived too, in skipper-like state, all alone 
with his nephew Walter: a boy of fourteen who 
looked quite enough like a midshipman, to carry out 
the prevailing idea. But there it ended, for Solomon 
Gills himself (more generally called old Sol) was 
far from having a maritime appearance. To say 
nothing of his Welsh wig, which was as plain and stub- 
born a Welsh wig as ever was worn, and in which he 
looked like anything but a Rover, he was a slow, 
quiet-spoken, thoughtful old fellow, with eyes as red 
as if they had been small suns looking at you through 





were there hints of adventurous and romantic story 








might have acquired by having stared for three or four 
days successively through every optical instry 

in his shop, and suddenly come back to the % = 
again, to find it green. The only change ever — 
in his outward man, was from a complete one 
coffee-colour cut very square, and ornamented with 
glaring buttons, to the same suit of coffee-coles 

minus the inexpressibles, which were then ofa sts 
nankeen. He wore a very precise shirt-frill a 
carried a pair of first-rate spectacles on his forchead 

and a tremendous chronometer in his fob, rather than 
doubt which precious possession, he would have > 
lieved in a conspiracy against it on the part of all the 
clocks and watches in the city, and even of the very 
sun itself. Such as he was, such he had been in the 
shop and parlor behind the little midshipman for 
years upon years: going regularly aloft to bed every 
night in a howling garret remote from the lodges 
where, when gentlemen of England who lived below 
at ease had little or no idea of the state of the wea- 
ther, it often blew great guns.” 

From the first moment of the arrival of the 
young human complement wanted to restore 
the familiar city designation, the merchant. 
father had evinced a jealousy of all interference 
by third parties in the fact and sentiment of that 
partnership which was at once established be- 
tween the two. The christening of that fragment 
of a Firm was conducted on this principle of 
non-intervention ; and Mr. Dickens has illus- 
trated the stately coldness of the occasion by 
as profuse an accumulation of icy circumstances 
as poor Hood employed of golden incidents to 
paint the material wealth that presided over 
the marriage of Miss Kilmansegg. When the 
chilly banquet was ended, the nurse had to be 
chillily rewarded :— 


“Mr. Dombey, in the meanwhile, had issued orders 
for the attendance of Richards, who now entered curt- 
seying, but without the baby; Paul being asleep 
after the fatigues of the morning. Mr. Dombey, 
having delivered a glass of wine to this vassal, 
addressed her in the following words: Miss Tox 
previously settling her head on one side, and making 
other little arrangements for engraving them on her 
heart. ‘During the six months or so, Richards, 
which have seen you an inmate of this house, you 
have done your duty. Desiring to connect some 
little service to you with this occasion, I considered 
how I could best effect that object, and I also ad- 
vised with my sister Mrs.’ ‘Chick,’ interposed the 
gentleman of that name. ‘Oh, hush if you please!’ 
said Miss Tox. ‘I was about to say to you, Richards,’ 
resumed Mr. Dombey, with an appalling glance at 
Mr. John, ‘ that I was further assisted in my decision, 
by the recollection of a conversation I held with your 
husband in this room, on the occasion of your being 
hired, when he disclosed to me the melancholy fact 
that your family, himself at their head, were sunk and 
steeped in ignorance.’ Richards quailed under the 
magnificence of the reproof. ‘I am far from being 
friendly,’ pursued Mr. Dombey, ‘to what is called by 
persons of levelling sentiments, general education. 
But it is necessary that the inferior classes should 
continue to be taught to know their position, and to 
conduct themselves properly. So far I approve of 
schools. Having the power of nominating child on 
the foundation of an ancient establishment, called 
(froma worshipful company) the Charitable Grinders, 
where not only is a wholesome education bestowed 
upon the scholars, but where a dress and badge is like- 
wise provided for them ; I have (first communicating, 
through Mrs. Chick, with your family) nominated 
your eldest son to an existing vacancy ; and he has 
this day, I am informed, assumed the habit. The 
number of her son, I believe,’ said Mr. Dombey, 
turning to his sister and speaking of the child as if 
he were a hackney coach, ‘ is one hundred and forty- 
seven, Louisa, you can tell her.’ ‘One hundred 
and forty-seven,’said Mrs. Chick, ‘the dress, Richards, 
is a nice, warm, blue baize tailed coat and cap, turned 
up with orange-coloured binding ; red worsted stock- 
ings; and very strong leather small-clothes. One 
might wear the articles one’s-self, said Mrs. Chick, 
with enthusiasm,‘ and be grateful.’ ‘There, Richards! 
said Miss Tox. ‘ Now, indeed, you may be proud: 





a fog; and a newly-awakened manner, such as he 


The Charitable Grinders!’ ‘I am sure I am very 
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pen ee ir, returned Richards faintly, ‘ and 
auch eet tbat you should remember my little 
take it very : 2 ~ ae 
» At the same time a vision of Biler as a Chari- 
table Grinder, with his very small legs encased in 
the serviceable clothing described by Mrs. Chick, 
am before Richards’ eyes, and made them water. 
T very glad to see you have so much feeling, 
Richards, said Miss Tox. ‘It makes one almost 
hope, it really does,’ said Mrs. Chick, who prided 
hemelf on taking trustful views of human nature, 
‘that there may yet be some faint spark of gratitude 
and right feeling left in the world.’ Richards 
deferred to these compliments by curtseying and 
murmuring her thanks ; but finding it quite impossi- 
ble to recover her spirits from the disorder into which 
they had been thrown by the image of her son in his 
precocious nether garments, she gradually approached 
the door, and was heartily relieved to escape by it.” 
We must find room for one of those pictures 
_microscopic in their circumstance yet so large 
and suggestive in their design and moral—in 
which this author especially excels. The sketch 
before us paints the particulars of that strange, 
wild, mystifying change which takes place when 
the Railway Spirit has planted his standard in 
sme old neighbourhood—the lingering and 
digointed fragments of a broken past dreamily 
contending against the irresistible influence of 
avast but undefined future :— 
“The first shock of a great earthquake had, just 
at that period, rent the whole neighbourhood to its 
centre. Traces of its course were visible on every 
side. Houses were knocked down; streets broken 
through and stopped; deep pits and trenches dug in 
the ground ; enormous heaps of earth and clay thrown 
up; buildings that were undermined and shaking, 
propped by great beams of wood. Here, a chaos of 
cats, overthrown and jumbled together, lay topsy- 
turvy at the bottom of a steep unnatural hill; there, 
confused treasures of iron soaked and rusted in some- 
thing that had accidentally become a pond. Every- 
where were bridges that led nowhere ; thoroughfares 
that were wholly impassable; Babel towers of chim- 
neys, Wanting half their height; temporary wooden 
houses and enclosures, in the most unlikely situations; 
careases of ragged tenements, and fragments of un- 
finished walls and arches, and piles of scaffolding, 
aud wildernesses of bricks, and giant forms of cranes, 
ind tripods straddling above nothing. There were a 
hundred thousand shapes and substances of incom- 
pleteness, wildly mingled out of their places, upside 
lown, burrowing in the earth, aspiring in the air, 
mouldering in the water, and unintelligible as any 
iram, Hot springs and fiery eruptions, the usual 
attendants upon earthquakes, lent their contributions 
of confusion to the scene. Boiling water hissed and 
leaved within dilapidated walls; whence, also, the 
glare and roar of flames came issuing forth; and 
mounds of ashes blocked up rights of way, and 
vholly changed the law and custom of the neighbour- 
hod, In short, the yet unfinished and unopened 
Railroad was in progress; and, from the very core 
of all this dire disorder, trailed smoothly away, upon 
is mighty course of civilization and improvement. 
But as yet, the neighbourhood was shy to own the 
luiltoad. One or two bold speculators had pro- 
jected streets; and one had built a little, but had 
topped among the mud and ashes to consider farther 
of i, Abran-new Tavern, redolent of fresh mortar 
ud size, and fronting nothing at all, had taken for 
‘Wtign The Railway Arms; but that might be rash 
tnterprise—and then it hoped to sell drink to the 
Workmen. So, the Excavators’ House of Call had 
‘prung up froma beer shop; and the old-established 
Ham and Beef Shop had become The Railway 
Eating House, with a roast leg of pork daily, through 
mlerested motives of a similar immediate and 
Mpular description. Lodging-house keepers were 
frourable in like manner; and for the like reasons 
Wee not to be trusted. ‘T’he general belief was very 
‘ow, There were frowzy fields, and cowhouses, and 
tunghills, and dustheaps, and ditches, and gardens, 
summer-houses, and carpet-beating grounds, at 
very door of the Railway. Little tumuli of 
‘er shells in the oyster season, and of lobster 
i m the lobster season, and of broken crockery 
faded cabbage leaves in all seasons, encroached 
Wm its high places, Posts, and rails, and old 





cautions to trespassers, and backs of mean houses, and 
patches of wretched vegetation stared it out of coun- 
tenance. Nothing was the better for it, or thought 
of being so. If the miserable waste ground lying 
near it could have laughed, it would have laughed it 
to scorn, like many of the miserable neighbours. 
Stagg’s Gardens was uncommonly incredulous. It 
was a little row of houses, with little squalid patches 
of ground before them, fenced off with old doors, 
barrel staves, scraps of tarpaulin, and dead bushes ; 
with bottomless tin kettles and exhausted iron 
fenders, thrust into the gaps. Here, the Stagg's 
Gardeners trained scarlet beans, kept fowls and 
rabbits, erected rotten summer houses (one was an 
old boat), dried clothes, and smoked pipes. Some 
were of opinion that Stagg’s Gardens derived its name 
from a deceased capitalist, one Mr. Staggs, who had 
built it for his delectation. 
natural taste for the country, held that it dated from 
those rural times when the antlered herd, under 
the familiar denomination of Staggses, had resorted 
to its shady precincts. Be this as it may, Stagg’s 
Gardens was regarded by the population as a sacred 
grove, not to be withered by railroads; and so con- 
fident were they generally of its long outliving any 
such ridiculous inventions, that the master chimney- 
sweeper at the corner, who was understood to take 
the lead in the local politics of the Gardens, had 
publicly declared that on the occasion of the Railroad 
opening, if it ever did open, two of his boys should 
ascend the flues of his dwelling, with instructions to 
hail the failure with derisive jeers from the chimney 
pots.” 

To these examples it will be sufficient to 
add, for the initiation of our readers, that thus 
early in the work we have glimpses of two other 
characters which seem designed for places in 
Mr. Dickens’s peculiar gallery:—Mrs. Chick, 
the sister of the great Dombey, and Susan 
Nipper, a handmaiden in that gentleman’s 
domestic establishment. 





The Marshes and Islands of the Dukedoms of 
Sleswick and Holstein—[Die Marschen und 
Inseln, §c.] By J. G. Kohl. 3 vols. 

[Second Notice.]} 

No apology was required from Mr. Kohl for 

giving a few notices of “the annals of the poor,” 

on the Hallig and other islands ;—but his book 
would have been more readable had these no- 
tices and his reflections been ‘short’ as well as 

“simple.” The chronicle of a small parish, if 

well kept, might add useful fragments to our 

eed w ad 

These Hallig islands, destined, perhaps, at no very 
distant period, to be engulphed in the sea, must 
make a melancholy impression on the mind of every 
visitor. ‘The nativesare a peculiar people ; strongly 
attached to their islands. They speak a particular 
dialect, not easily understood by their neighbours. 

Their love fur the soil on which they dwell reminds 

one of the Greenlander, at Copenhagen ; who threw 

himself on the body ofa seal which had been cast on the 
shore,exclaiming, with tears, “ My own dear country !” 

We-arrived at the island of Oland on a fine warm 

day ; and found the natives engaged in their hay- 

harvest. Matrons and maidens, youths and children, 
all were busy in the meadows. Their mode of carry- 


Others, who had a | 


waiting to receive the burdens from their wives and 
daughters, This indolent disposition is natural 
enough in their circumstances ; for,excepting during 
floods, they have little to do when at home. Of 
ploughing, sowing, manuring the soil, or making em- 
bankments, they know nothing ; and their sheep are 
allowed to range at their own pleasure. There is, 
therefore, little to awaken either understanding or 
energy. Their occasional activity is chiefly of a 
defensive character. The sea is working against 
them—and they feel the feebleness of all their efforts 
| against such a foe. They sink, therefore, into a dull 
| submission ; and look on resignation as a duty. This 
inactive mode of life has been the occasion of intem- 
| perance in the drinking habits of the islanders ;— 
| though, lately, the consumption of spirits has been 
| greatly reduced by the efforts of some of the pastors, 
who have been zealous in forming temperance 
societies. But no kind of domestic industry has 
, been introduced to occupy the leisure hours of 
| winter. We suggested several sorts of sedentary 
| work—but there were objections against them all. 
| So, while the women cook, wash and spin, the 
| men sit upon the stoves, and chat, smoke, 
| or sleep. Their stoves are made of iron, but so 
sparingly supplied with fuel that the top may be 
used as a seat by any one who likes a degree of 
warmth sufficient for slowly roasting an apple. As 
an instance of the advance of the sea upon some of 
these islands, I may mention that of Hoge; which, 
in 1796 had 600 inhabitants, but in 1842 only 253. 
The people dwell in the islands almost like monks 
and nuns in cloisters—separated from the rest of the 
world like those whose motto is “ memento mori !” 
Their bibles and prayer-books form the whole of 
their literature; and the church is their only scene 
of public life. Without exception, they all assemble 
every Sunday morning; ar’ hear the sermon with 
the most serious attention. The church is their 
only place of recreation—the sermon their weekly 
excitement—and the pastor their only actor and 
professor :—of course, I use the terms in a good 
sense. From him they receive the few tidings which 
they have of what is passing in the world. * * The 
preachers at the Hallig Isles, with all the generous 
efforts of their people, have a very small income. 
Their places are, therefore, made inviting by pro- 
mises of better things ;—as, among the Russians, ser- 
vice in Siberia, or the Caucasus, is sweetened with 
hopes of after-preferment. Our Oland pastor said 
he could not sufficiently praise the attachment of the 
people to their teachers. When they saw him and 
his wife labouring in the hay-field, they would hasten 
to assist them,—sometimes leaving their own hay 
exposed until they had safely housed the preacher's 
harvest. * * In the school-room we found the 
chronicles of the island, kept by the pastors. These 
records, if well written, might tell the traveller some 
curious things;—but they report little more than how 
long a certain preacher remained on the island—and 
when he died. 

The want of employment felt on the islands 
of Sleswick and Holstein is partly owing to the 
decrease of the whale-fisheries. Not only for 
the benefit of the Frieslanders, but also for 
Shetland and Ireland, improvements in marine 
fishing are much to be desired. In this day of 
projects, the formation of a company for im- 
provements in the vessels and other means 








ing the hay was peculiar ; for there are neither horses 
nor carts on the island. The hay is gathered up in | 
cloths and carried on the shoulders. The working | 
people were all neatly dressed, and had a healthy | 
appearance. They were silent at their work :—we 

heard no laughter, no song, no whistling, not even a | 
passing joke. They were as active and as noiseless | 
as a swarm of ants. Some of the hay from the) 
farther part of the island was brought in boats and | 
then carried to the hovels. The hay-makers seemed | 
quickened by fear, though it was so fine a day ; for 
they told us there were tokens of bad weather in the | 
west—and the sea might rise in the night and carry 
away their harvest. The hay had a scent of the sea, 
and nothing of the fragrance of the grass cut on our 
hills; but it is good food for cattle, and forms the 
staple commodity of these islands. The men, we 
observed, seemed far more disposed to indulge them- 
selves than the women, They lay on the hay-hovels 


employed in the fisheries would not be the most 
unseasonable of speculations. The wealth of 
the sea has been explored only to a small 
extent. 

The “downs,” or natural sandy embank- 
ments, on their coasts, are objects of great in- 
terest to the Hallig islanders,—both on account 
of their present utility and of the old legends 
which attach to them. Of these Mr. Kohl gives 
a description too lengthy, we think, for a book 
of andes but we may cull from it a paragraph 
or two:— 

The downs of Sylt are the most considerable in 
Friesland. The old heathen grave-hillocks and the 
traditions belonging to them are more numerous in 
Sylt than in the other islands, Indeed, as Sylt is 
the longest, it is also, on the whole, the most inter- 
esting of the Friesland isles. Its preservation and 
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prosperity depend on the downs which defend it 


from the sea. We made an excursion to the western 
line of downs,—which extends about five miles. The 
study of these ranges, as the natural bulwarks of 
the land, is of great practical importance. At first 
sight, it would appear that the wind might raise such 
mounds of sand to an extraordinary elevation in a 
long course of time. In fact, however, the sand- 
downs nowhere rise to any great height. The loftiest 
in Sylt are only from 100 to 120 feet high. In Jut- 
land there are downs 200 feet high ; and in other 
countries—as in the south of France—they may rise 
toa height of 300 feet. There is something very 
remarkable in the arrangement of nature which pro- 
vides an appropriate remedy close beside the eyil. 
These loose piles of sand, exposed constantly to the 
destroying power of the wind and the tides, have 
produced exactly that species of vegetation which 
is best suited to bind the surface of such a soil into 
solidity. The plant to which I refer is the peculiar 
“ down-halm,” or “ sand-sedge,” found upon all the 
downs in the world. It is a tough plant, about an ell 
in length, growing, in a thick tuft, from a knotty root; 
and its leaves are so tough in their fibres that a very 
durable rope is manufactured from them. * * * It 
is a misfortune for Sylt that its chain of downs is 
weakest about the middle, where there are the best 
pastures and the most populous villages to be pro- 
tected. In this part there are places where the sea 
has thrown the downs further inland, and advanced 
1,000 feet within fifty years. A whole town, named 
Wendingstedt, which had a harbour and considerable 
commerce, was swallowed by thesea. It is said that 
sometimes when an easterly wind has been long blow- 
ing, some ruins of the town may be seen on sand banks 
at a distance from the present coast. This town must 
have been of some extent, as we read that it once 
lost 200 boats ina storm. It was destroyed in the 
fourteenth century ; and the inhabitants who escaped 
built an inland village, which still exists, and is 
called, after the old town, Wendingstedt. Some 
churches have been desolated by the sea, and others 
have been threatened,—so that the people have pulled 
them down and rebuilt them in safer situations. In 
the middle of the island there lies a village named 
Rantum, where the church was removed twice within 
fifty years, and at last buried in thesand. We heard 
of an old man of that place who was baptized in the 
first church, the site of which is now in the sea; in 
the second church, the site of which is now on the 
shore, he was married ; and he attended service in 
the third church, which is now buried among the 
downs. We visited its ruins; and found the frag- 
ments of two walls rising in a hollow amid mounds of 
sand. The sand was drifted over it night and day; 
and no means availed to turn aside the threatening 
desolation. ‘The people of Rantum, too poor to 
build another church, held services in the old one as 
long as possible. ‘The preacher stood in the pulpit 
surrounded with a floor of sand, on which the congre- 
gation sat. In a short time the church was so filled 
that with difficulty an entrance could be made through 
either doors or windows. In 1801, divine service 
was performed in it for the last time; and the structure 
was sold to a seaman for 100 dollars. * * * The 
names of the sandbanks and downs are often borrowed 
from persons once celebrated on the islands. One 
of the highest downs in Amrum is called “ Ulv’s 
Down,” and the following story belongs to it :— 
About the middle of the last century, there lived, at 
Amrum, an old seaman, named Ulv; whose only son 
was carried into slavery by the pirates of Tunis. The 
father had unwillingly allowed his son to enter a 
vessel bound for the Mediterranean. When the 
time appointed for the vessel’s return arrived, old 
Ulv chose a station on one of the highest downs 
(which now bears his name) ; and from this point 
looked anxiously over the sea, day after day. But 
he gazed in vain throughout the whole of the autumn. 
In the beginning of winter, tidings came that the 
vessel had been seized by pirates, on the African 
coast,—and that all the seamen had been taken as 
slaves. Thisalmost broke the old man’s heart; and he 
was for some time confined to his bed. On recover- 
jng strength, he laboured more industriously than he 
had ever done, paid the utmost attention to his few 
cows and sheep, sold his wool as dearly as he could, 
took care of trifles, selling all the pieces of wood 


active when a wreck was drifted on the coast. To 
all complaints against his avarice he only replied,— 
“ I want it for my son!” He was labouring to raise 
a sum of money, to redeem his son from slavery. 
When he had accomplished this, he made applica- 
tion to the consul, and transmitted the ransom. 
Again he took his place on the high down, and kept 
watch, many days; until he received the joyful news 
that the ransom had been accepted, and his only son 
was homeward-bound. His joy was beyond expres- 
sion ;—but who shall paint its reverse when, as the 
ransomed sailor stepped on shore, old Ulv at once 
discovered that it was not his son, but another young 
man of the same name—the son of another Uly— 
who had been ransomed! Again the old man took 
to his bed, and was near unto death. When he 
rose up, he was a desolate-looking being, with snow- 
white hair. No power to raise another ransom was 
left. The place of his hopes, the sandy and windy 
peak on the downs, was the resort of his despair. 
The passers-by beheld him sitting there, gazing on 
the sea as the wind waved his white hair. Perhapshe 
loved to look toward the coast where his son might 
be living,—or it might be that some spark of hope 
was still alive in his bosom. His patience had its 
reward. One day, a vessel from the Mediterranean 
arrived, which brought a letter from the true son, 
telling that he was alive and prospering—had gained 
the confidence of his owner, and risen to an honour- 
able post; but longed for his home, and would re- 
turn as soon as possible. ‘The old man’s hope 
revived. But years passed away, bringing no son ; 
and old Ulv often sighed out,—* If my son come 
not soon, he will find me in my grave.”—The con- 
clusion was happier than this foreboding. The son 
returned to repay the futher’s love, lived with him 
for some time in comfort, and gave him honourable 
burial. 
We adverted in our former notice to the re- 
semblance that exists between the popular stories 
of various countries. As a further example, we 
may give the following—which, with the excep- 
tion of proper names, is told almost in the same 
words in the island of Sylt and in Essex :— 
The people of Sylt tell a droll tale of the natives 
of Romoe. The latter wished to remove their church 
some few yards inland, to secure it from the floods, 
and all assembled to consult how the work might be 
done most readily. A sly vagabond, named Paul Mod- 
ders, advised them all to push on the north side, near 
the sea; but, in order to show when the church was 
moved far enough, he recommended that one of them 
should lay down his red jacket on the south side, asa 
mark. All approved of this plan; and, the jacket 
being duly laid, Paul Modders was stationed beside 
it to give the signal when the work was done. After 
they had pushed for some time, Paul gave the sig- 
nal, “Stop;’”’ and called the natives, to convince 
them that the red jacket was now under the church 
wall. With this all were fully satisfied, and praised 
Paul’s ingenuity ; but it struck them as rather sin- 
gular when Paul, who had long worn a very bad 
coat, appeared at church on Sunday in a fine red 
jacket ! 
While science is daily disclosing new marvels, 
many of the old wonders of the world are 
disappearing before her scrutiny. The con- 
dor of Peru poorly represents the ‘roc’ of 
eastern fable—Milton’s ‘ kraken” has sunk for 
ever ;—other marine monsters have left the North 
Sea since the daysof Olaus Magnus;—and, now, 
our old acquaintance, the great sea-serpent, is 
thus cut up into a shoal of small fishes :— 
I talked (says Mr. Kohl) with a Norway seaman 
about the celebrated enormous sea-serpent. The 
explanation which he gave of the phenomenon seems 
to me worthy of notice, He said, he did not 
believe in the existence of such a monster: but that 
he had often seen certain small fishes, which have 
the habit of swimming close together in a long 
narrow shoal ;—and that, as they dived or rose, they 
might present some appearances resembling the 
joints of a vast serpent. 


Perhaps no people, however poor, was ever 
without national pride. As an instance of this, 





that he could collect on the sands, and was greedily 


Mr. Kohl gives the following droll argument 


island about a mile long, 
600 souls :— 

The Germans are the first i 

Since the overthrow of the Paid pea wwe. 
German race has produced the mightiest a 
in society. They have left the impress of the, 
genius on all our institutions ; and it may be bay 
by the aid of the English, the soul of the wo a 
now become German. The L mae 
noblest people of the German race: a 
Low Dutch the Frieslanders are the 

Tacitus asserted this; and the followi 
prove it:—Ist. The Frieslanders have in their lan 

guage, a greater number of words for washing, cl ‘ 
ing and scouring than any other Dutch a 
Th is proves that they are the cleanliest of hl i 
it must be allowed that cleanliness is the ap ge 
national virtues, 2nd. The Frieslanders are : 

eaters of fish. Some have falsely called fish 
inferior sort of diet; but, on the contrary, it is the 
quintessence of human nourishment. The Gods f 
Olympus ate ambrosia,—and were immortal: th 
Age a ag es are the noblest of men ') 
Now, among the Frieslander th 

natives of jal » he, sable fe 
Here we must conclude. We cannot com- 
mend either the style or arrangement of these 
volumes. The former requires much condensa- 
tion ;—and the latter is so loose as to lead to 
tedious repetitions. 


and containing scarcely 


nd among the 
noblest class, 
ng facts will 
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POLK-LORE. 


The Dun Cow and the Sinking Stone. 

In the village of Little Oun, about eight miles 
from Stafford, there is a large house, now used as 8 
farm-house, but once inhabited by an old and highly 
respectable family named C. Close to the side o! 
the road leading to the house, from which it is distant 
about a hundred yards, lies a large boulder, most likely 
from Shap Fells, or some other of the Cumberland 
or Westmoreland hills. It is very large, weighing 
several tons, and upon the exposed surface of it isa 
impression not unlike that of a cow’s hoof. Before 
the following event, the stone was two or three yards 
much more thaa 


above the surface, but now it is not 
one. ‘ 
The superstition attached to this stone,—which o* 
and, I may say, still is religiously believed in by 
country people for miles round,—was that renee 
of the C. family were indissolubly linked with ! 
fate of the stone :—that as this latter remaine’ 4 
and elevated as it then was, so would the family! 
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=, dignity and wealth of the C.’ssink. Now 
we Gey, that an ancestor of Lord Brad- 
ford was riding to dine at the Hall, when his horse 
took fright at this large stone and threw his rider, 
who, I believe, was killed on the spot. | The owner 
of the Hall, to prevent the recurrence of a like 
gecident, caused sixteen horses to be yoked together 
so ag to remove the boulder from the side of the road. 
However, the stone refused to stiran inch. For this 
impious attempt, tradition relates that, the poor horses 
gifered ; for the story goes that all the sixteen died 
ofthe distemper within a fortnight. A working man 
was then employed to dig away the soil from around 
and beneath it, so as to sink it in that manner. The 
stone was thus lowered about a yard orso; but theman 
himself is said never to have done a day's work after- 
wards; and to have died very shortly. Immediately 
after that was done, it is said that great reverses 
happened to the family, and they lost much of their 
property. Now there was a dun cow in the fields 
about the Hall, quite wild, and looked upon as com- 
mon property by the villagers. She was most famous 
for her milking qualities ; and it was said that let the 
people bring whatever number of pails they chose, she 
neversentany away empty. Truly, a most wonderful 
dun cow! Ar old witch, however, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, determined to see if the milk was 
really unlimited in quantity. She therefore took a 
riddle or sieve, and milked the poor cow into this ; 
whieh, as it never filled, in time milked her dry. 
Hereupon she went mad immediately, and ran away 
in the direction of the stone, on which she trod, sink- 
ing it deeper in the earth, and leaving her mark upon 
it. This seemed to be the climax, for very shortly 
after this event, the family were obliged to leave the 
neighbourhood. I cannot learn what became of the 
witch after this mischievous action. W.A.L. 
This legend is curious from its resemblance to the 
Dun Cow of Welsh tradition; as shown by the fol- 
lowing extract from Roberts's ‘Cambrian Popular 
Antiquities, * The oxen of Hu (the chief personage 
in Druidical mythology,) were twins from a Sacred 
Cow; and the history of this cow is so far the same as 
that of the Sacred Cow, Camdoga, of the Hindus, that 
she is said to have supplied the vicinage at one time 
with milk till all the vessels were filled. The tra- 
ditional Welsh legend calls her the Brindled Cow, and 
adds, that an old sorceress coming for milk after the 
vieinage had been supplied, could obtain none from 
the cow, and in revenge set her mad : in consequence, 
she ran wild over the mountains, and b a 


Catt’n and Clement comes year by year. 
Some of your apples and some of your beer ; 
Some for Peter, some for Paul, 
Some for Him who made us all. 
Peter was a good old man, 
For his sake give us some: 
Some of the best and none of the worst, 
And God will send your souls to rest. 

I well remember that it always concluded with— 
Up the ladder and down the can, 
Give me red apple and I'll begone. 


The ladder alluding to the store of apples, generally 
kept in a loft, or somewhere at the top of the house; 
and the can, doubtless, to the same going down into 
the cellar for the beer. 





Speaking to Bees. 
We have not yet received from Wales or Ireland 


any proof that the custom of “ Telling the Bees” of | 


the death of their owner, exists in those peculiarly 
Celtic portions of the kingdom. We are, however, 
informed by a correspondent W. M., that the prac- 
tice still obtains in Berkshire and Wiltshire; and 
by W. T. that the superstition exists in full force at 
no greater distance from London, than Norwood in 
Surrey. 


Death-Bed Superstition in Lancashire. 

The article, in the Atheneum of 17th of October, 
on ‘ Deathbed Superstitions in Devonshire,’ reminds 
me of one in Lancashire, which may be local, but is 
so familiar to me from infancy, that I am under the 
impression that it is perhaps general; viz., That a bed 
made of goose feathers has the same effect on a dying 
man as that attributed to the beam in the article 
alluded to. LancastRENsIs. 





THE NEW PLANET AND THE FRENCH 
ASTRONOMERS. 

Ovr neighbours, the French—or at least some 
of the journalists and some of the members of 
the Institute—are in a great state of excitement 
about what they consider as the attempt to de- 
prive their countryman, Leverrier, of the honour 
of his new planet. They may rest easy;—no power 
on earth can deprive -him of an immortal name 
among astronomers: no power on earth can deprive 
the French nation of the honour which it derives 
from his belonging to it. But if they think that 
passion and excitement will prevent a fair considera- 
tion of contemporaneous claims to the merit of suc- 
cessful investigations of the same kind, they will find 
th lves mistaken. 





calamity to the country; but at last was slain by Hu, 
or, a8 the relater of this part of the story called him, 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, near Hirzthog, in Denbigh- 
shire, The scene of the transaction is laid in so 
many places in Wales, that it should seem there was 
aSacred Cow wherever there wasa Druidical temple; 
and that the origin of the history of the Dun Cow 
was from the same tradition is evident. The epithet 
Dua, given to this cow, seems more properly to be 
referred to the place than to her colour; and to sig- 
nify the same as it does in Dunstable, Dunchurch, 
&c, and that she was the Cow of the Hill, and wor- 
thipped as symbolical of the ark.” 





“ Catherning” in Worcestershire. 

Having been reared in a remote village in Wor- 
ccstershire, your very amusing papers on Folk-Lore 
have recalled a custom to my memory which is now, 
I believe, nearly if not quite extinct,—it was called 
going “a Cattaring,” from St. Catherine, in honour of 
vhom,and of St.Clement, it originated. About this 
season of the year, or a little later, the children of 
the cottagers were used to go round to the neigh- 

ing farm-houses to beg apples and beer, for a 
festival, on the above Saints’ days, The apples were 
toasted on astring before the fire, stuck thickly over 
with cloves, (if they could obtain them,) and allowed 
‘ofall into a vessel beneath, to the great delight of 
the young, and old folks too, 

re were set verses for the occasion (that is, the 
collecting the apples, &c.), which were sung, in a not 

wmusical chaunt, in the manner of Carol singing. 
_E regret that I can only recollect the first few 
but, perhaps, some of your Worcestershire 
coespondents could collect the whole, if not quite 
ued, at the approaching St. Catherine's day; 


pestighbourhood of Bromsgrove is the most likely 





t The historian of science will 
calmly apply his mind to the evidence,—not only in 
the rest of Europe, but even in France. 
found his Delambre among ‘his own countrymen : 
and Arago will one day find a Frenchman who will 
be to him, as a writer on the history of discovery, 
what, if men were only magnitudes, we should call 
the fourth proportional. 

The facts at this moment are simple ;—and out of 
their simplicity arises what may, or may not, be a 
difficult issue to try. M. Leverrier has calculated— 
has predicted—and has had his prediction verified. 
He has also been the first to make a perfect public 
announcement, complete in itself. But Mr. Adams 
also calculated ; and furnished Mr. Challis with the 
means of actually securing two observations of the 
— previous to any such announcement by M. 

everrier. To make out that these observations 
were those of a planet, the observations of different 
days should have been compared :—“ which I neg- 
lected,” says Mr. Challis, “ partly from an impres- 
sion that a long search was required to give any 
probability of discovery, and partly from the press 
of other occupations.” Then,he continues :—* With- 
out, therefore, laying claim to any discovery, I may 
say that the planet was virtually secured, and its 
place determined, six weeks previously to any re- 
corded observation of it elsewhere.” Nothing can 
be fairer than this statement. These are facts, the 
truth of which it remains for Mr. Challis to substan- 
tiate by the records of his observatory :—and we feel 
sure he will establish them. It will appear, not 
that M. Leverrier was anticipated in the actual dis- 
covery, but that others were close upon his heels. 
We shall have the satisfaction of knowing that no 
such discovery would have been lost to this country 
from the circumstance of our astronomers being be- 
hind those of the rest of Europe in the power of 
making it;—and M. Leyerrier will find, we can 


Bailli | 








assure him, plenty of Englishmen who will be as 
willing to join in frustrating any unfair attempt to 
rob him of his facts, and to lessen his merit, as any 
Frenchman who ever lived —This is all that can now 
be said. 

It is reported that hard names were used at the 
meeting of the Institute. This concerns the Aca- 
demy of Sciences more than us. If, in the heat of 
their misapprehension, unjust imputations were ut- 
tered against those who determined, in this country, 
that Mr. Adams's claim, whatever it might be, should 
not be lost by an early statement of the facts upon 
proof of which it is to rest—they have hurt themselves, 
not us. The facts of the discovery are not fleeting ;— 
they are not like the planet itself, ora comet,—which, 
if not seized at the lucky minute, may be lost. They 
rest on records, and are perpetuated on paper. If 
Sir John Herschel or Professor Challis had waited, the 
charge would have taken another form. It would have 
been said hereafter, why was not this brought forward 
at the time? It is brought forward at the time, in the 
shape of a statement to be substantiated as soon as 
the calculations and observations can be published. 
Why, then, all this heat ? Why are those who state 
facts, which they hold themselves bound to prove, to 
be treated as if it were a shame that such facts should 
be supposed possible? M. Libri, in an article pub- 
lished in the Journal des Débats, gives the calm and 
wise counsel the offer of which shows it is wanted : 
—* En attendant, il est essentiel de procéder avec la 
plus grande calme a l’examen de cette affaire. Plus 
on y mettra de réserve ct d’urbanité, plus, nous en 
avons l’assurance, l’effet sera favorable aux astro- 
nomes frangais,” 

M. Libri informs us, that when M. Poinsot called 
attention to the fact that Wartmann and Cacciatore 
had both imagined themselves to have seen another 
planet within the last ten years, which might be this 
very one, “his intentions were attacked and travesties 
in a manner which it would have been difficult to 
approve.” Now, this is very odd indeed! Were 
the Academicians in such a heat as not to see that 
nothing could add to Leverrier’s fame so much as its 
being made certain that Wartmann and Cacciatore 
had both seen, and lost, this very planet? The 
beauty of the discovery lies in the manner in which 
abstract calculation has done the work of the tele- 
scope. This is its novelty :—planets enough have 
been found by looking for them, But if it should 
turn out that calculation has actually recovered, 
without help from observation, what observation 
had got more than once, but could not keep long 
enough to fix it, the beauty of the discovery will 
be increased,—very much increased. A little time 
for reason, and the laugh will be strong against 
those who could not see this:—and a Frenchman 
would rather be shot at than laughed at;—the 
coup-de-fusil is nothing to the coup-de-rire. The 
proverb that a jest breaks no bones is not translate- 
able into French. We, therefore, hope our friends 
on the other side of the water will keep themselves 
cool. The matter will bear the most deliberate 
looking into,—and they will hurt no one but them- 
selves by calling names. It would be a sad ending 
indeed, as far as the honour of their country is con- 
cerned, if, in all time to come, when a person is seen 
to be in a needless fume, the bystanders should say 
—Zi-a bu du vin de planete, 

Since the above remarks were in type, the follow- 
ing letter has reached us from the Astronomer- Royal; 
and we are glad to see that the spirit in which they 
were offered is that likely to be adopted in the discus- 
sion of this most interesting matter by all those to, 
whom the discussion of right belongs. The abuse of a 
portion of the French press directed against illus- 
trious scientific names amongst ourselves is of little 
consequence so long as the philosophers disavow it— 
The shame which cannot attach to such men as a 
portion of that press has most scandalously attacked, 
is very properly returned to its own foul source by 
the honourable men who indignantly refuse to 
share it. 





** Royai Observatory, Greenwich, Oct. 26. 
“In the National French newspaper of the 21st 
instant there is a most virulent article on the subject 
of the New Planet; containing a report of the 
meeting of the French Academy on the 19th (in 
which the priority of predictions of the planet was 
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discussed), and loading Sir John Herschel, Professor 
Challis, and myself with the grossest abuse. It gives 
me very great pleasure to be enabled to state that 
this article is most distinctly disclaimed by the 
French Academy. The same post which brought me 
the Article of the National brought, also, the follow- 
ing letter from M. Arago,—which I am confident will 
be received by your readers as equally honourable to 
M. Arago and to the body which he represents :-— 
“ M. Arago to G. B. Airy. 

* Paris, le 23 Octobre, 1846. 

“TL Académie s'est pée, Lundi dernier, de la récla- 
mation de priorité que vous, M. Herschel et M. Challis, avez 
cru devoir soulever en faveur de Mr. Adams. J'ai porté la 
parole dans ce débat. En combattant des idées que je ne 
crois point justes, je n'ai pas oubli¢ qu’elles étaient présen- 
tées et appuydées par des hommes d’un grand talent et du 
plus noble caractére. Un journaliste a rendu compte de 
notre séance en des termes qui ont excité ma plus vive in- 
dignation. Ce sentiment a été partagé par tous les amis 
éclairés des sciences. J’avais besoin de vous en donner I'as- 
surance. Veuillez l’accueillir avec bonté, et agréer hom- 
mage de ma trés haute considération. 

*T received, at the same time, a letter from M. Le 
Verrier, of which the following is an extract :— 

* Vous n’avez pas besoin, Monsieur, que je vous aftirme 
que je suis dans les mémes sentimens que M. Arago. Je 
désire, cependant, vous faire remarquer que nos séances 
sont publiques; et que les faits de la discussion sont 
quelquefois singuliérement altérés dans les journaux: en 
—- nous ne pouvons repondre que de notre Comple 

endu, 

“Tam sure that the publication of these passages 
will be sufficient to prove to the English public that 
the discreditable article to which I have alluded meets 
with no sympathy in the French Academy; and 
that there is among the leading members of that 
noble body every disposition to discuss claims of 
historical priority with perfect fairness. If, in the 
opinion of some English periodicals, a little sensi- 
tiveness has been shown on the French side, I be- 
lieve that it may be attributed to the circumstance 
that (as I am informed) a most unworthy attempt to 
detract from M. Le Verrier’s claims was originated 
within the Academy itself ;—an attempt which I am 
glad to say was speedily suppressed. 

“The coming number of the Comptes Rendus will, 
doubtless, explain a circumstance which, at present, 
appears somewhat strange ;—namely, the introduc- 
tion of my name in this discussion. I have made no 
public statement whatever regarding the new planet ; 
—lI have written on it to no foreigner whatever ex- 
cepting M. Le Verrier himself; and my letters to 
him (containing some historical statements) were 
intended to have the most friendly character. How 
it has happened that these letters have been copied 
into the National, and have been used as a ground of 
abuse of myself, I do not at present clearly under- 
stand. These points, however, without doubt, will 
be fully explained in the Comptes Rendus. 

“G. B. Arey.” 
Oct, 28. 

In the Atheneum of Saturday last appears a state- 
ment, taken, I believe, from the Scotsman, not quite 
in accordance with your general accuracy on scientific 
matters. It is asserted that “ the new planet’s distance 
from Uranus—whose motions it disturbs—is about 
150,000,000 of miles.” Now presuming the mean 
distance of Uranus from the Sun to be 1,800,000,000, 
then if we consider the mean distance of the exterior 
planet to be 3,200,000,000—as appears probable— 
it is evident that the nearest possible approach, in 
accordance with the known laws of motion and gra- 
vitation, that can be made by these two bodies, can- 
not be less than the difference of the radii of 
their supposed circles,—that is, 3,200,000,000 — 
1,800,000,000 = 1,400,000,000. The sum of these 
radii will, of course, give their greatest possible point 
of separation, viz., 3,200,000,000 + 1,800,000,000 
= 5,000,000,000. How astonishing are the laws 
which exert their influences so constantly, so unerr- 
ingly, and at such wondrous distances ! T.H 








THE MANCHESTER ATHEN.EUM, 

Ir the promoters of this annual exhibition can in 
any way be made sensitive to the unwholesome and 
anomalous character of the proceeding which they 
patronize, a dawning suspicion of the truth must 
have disturbed their complacency during the last 
performance. That the actors and the stage were 
totally unfitted for one another—as we have told 
them from the first—was made very apparent by 
the unsuccessful efforts of the former to adapt 





themselves to the demands of the latter. Can the 
Manchester men longer congratulate themselves on a 
species of entertainment whose strange, unmeaning 
programme compels a sensible and accomplished man 
like Lord Morpeth to address them in the declama- 
tory language of a school-boy; and makes it neces- 
sary for him to inform them that he had done his 
best to prepare for the unintelligible part by reading 
what his predecessors had said on similar occasions ? 
There is nothing free, sound, and spontaneous in 
these proceedings—as there should be in those of an 
institution like this Athengum if it were true to 
its ownidea. All is strained, artificial and exotic. 
What pleasure can earnest men take—if these be 
earnest men—in bringing down a foreign showman to 
compliment them on their “ gorgeous stage” — to 
flatter them with the assurance that it is “ a befitting 
theatre for all the utterances of the bard of Ion and 
the Athenian Captive” (which if it be, it is not 
what it ought to be)—to speak of the Manchester 
Atheneum as “a Pallas Athene in a Christian 
land !” There were moments when the noble Lord 
—as if thoroughly shamed of what he was doing, and 
conscious that it could not be done well—resented 
the impracticable position in which he felt himself 
placed by asly hint at the folly which had placed 
him there. An obvious satire lay beneath the follow- 
ing :—“ The worthies of our English commerce are 
content to be merchants without being princes. If 
we have our Medicis, they are not intent upon seeking 
alliance with the thrones of Europe; but they feel 
it ought now to be their true aim to raise to the same 
level of knowledge, of happiness, of virtue with 
themselves the whole body of the people.” The 
noble lord was provoked yet more directly to the truth 
when he informed the managers of this entertain- 
ment that he doubted if their affairs “ were «a matter 
in which a stranger ought to interfere ;"—and called 
upon the members of the Athenzum to make the 
work of “giving encouragement, efficiency, and 
credit to the institution heir own.’’ On the whole, 
however, he kept good-humouredly to the intention 
for which he had been brought down. Knowing the 
sort of things which it was expected he should say— 
and having rehearsed them—he said them with what 
grace he could ; and got off his uncomfortable stage 
under cover of a familiar quotation, adapted from 
the literature of the Preface—and which is a pretty 
good example of what he thought might do for 
so foolish an affair as an annual exhibition at the 
Manchester Atheneum. It was to the effect that 
“if when the gay glitter of the scene,” &c.—* when 
the strains of music should be hushed,’”’ &c.—* if in 
the stillness of their quiet homes,” &c.—* they 
should have derived,” &c.—“if any word of his 
should have contributed,” &c.—“ then he should feel 
that he had not come to Manchester in vain.” 

That the Archbishop of Dublin did not go to 
Manchester “in vain,’’ we are willing to hope and 
believe ;—for he relieved himself at once from all 
personal share in the absurdity of the position by 
going direct to the point of the folly itself. He was 
at once very sarcastic and very plain-spoken; and 
told the Athenians some straight-forward truths— 
which we trust may fructify, “I was invited,” he 
said, “ to attend this meeting; and was requested to 
make some observations, whatever might occur to 
me, in reference to the subject of it—without, of 
course, the possibility of its being supposed that I could 
give you any information respecting the affairs of this 
institution; or that I could come forward merely to 
pronounce an empty panegyric upon its merits, which 
are so much better known and appreciated by your- 
selves than by any one else.”—“ To instruct you in 
the benefits, the objects, and the character of such an 
institution would be impertinent in me, who know 
so much less of it than you do.” Not only did the 
Archbishop positiveiy decline to acquaint the mem- 
bers of the Manchester Atheneum with their own 
intentions; but he also refused to minister to the 
vanity that puts it on stilts once a year, by the re- 
cognition of it as any very great and exceptional 
figure. “I shall not—for I think that would be an 
affront to you—say that I feel surprised at the origin 
of such an institution; or that it is anything more 
than I expected from a great and wealthy place like 
this. I feel, on the contrary, that cherishing that 
love of commerce and activity necessarily character- 
izing a city like this, to have paid all attention to 





every subject connected with gain, and 

lected altogether so important an inallation for th 
improvement and enlightenment of your fel} . 
citizens, would have subjected you to just re mo 
I trust that you will think it no insigniiensh ua ; 
if I say that I think you have done your dut rrr, 
am incapable of flattery,” said the Archbicho 
returning to the subject as one that needed ye a 
ticularly enforcing * * *_“and I can say th it 
would be a reproach to so wealthy, freee 


“ : a opuls 
active a city as this, if no stealing dt core 


anything but the mere pursuit of gain; and, therefore 
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it is that I consider that you were doin 
nothing more than a duty, in establis 
porting such an institution as this,” 

The fact is, the managers of these annual show. 

“ 8 
made a great mistake when they invited the 
Archbishop of Dublin to a masquerade. Feelin 
such an entertainment to be quite unsuited to he 
high character, that earnest prelate read the Man- 
chester Athenians a lecture ; whose useful moral wag 
to keep within the sphere of their association —the 
promotien of well-balanced knowledge—rather than 
feed on foreign flatteries and get up fantastic displays 

It is characteristic of the manner in which ‘at 
these exhibitions, the Manchester Atheneum entirely 
divests itself of its personality—and becomes, in its 
corporate figure, mere property-man to the imported 
stars—that after the columns devoted to Lord Mor. 
peth and the Archbishop of Dublin, éwo lines follow, 
which report that “a very long and somewhat tiresome 
oration” was made by “ Mr. Dawson,—one of the lee- 
turers of the institution.”— 

As when some well-graced actor leaves the stage 
* * * * all eyes 
Are idly bent on him who follows next, ~ 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious. 

We trust this will be the last of the dramatic 
exhibitions got up on the boards of the Manchester 
Atheneum. These performances have nothing real 
about them. They contradict the idea which lies at 
the bottom of institutions of the kind. Other men 
than Lord Morpeth who love all establishments in 
which the people are taught—feel that their previous 
notions of such a temple are disarranged when they 
“find it radiant with all the decorations of the Al- 
hambra and shining like a feast of Chinese lanterns!” 
There is something wanting at the heart of an insti- 
tution which is thus driven to rely on costume ; and 
the world can have no great reverence for the figure 
of a corporate student which is “all talk.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lake Orta. 

How is it, I frequently asked myself, while wan- 
dering on the shores of lovely Lake Orta, that, 
although herds of my countrymen and women are 
passing and repassing within an easy drive of this 
place, so few turn aside to visit scenes which, in my 
opinion, are not equalled in beauty by any in Italy? 
The question is not easily answered :—but, never- 
theless, the fact isso. During a week's sojourn at 
Orta, and in its vicinity, I did not see an English- 
man; and the travellers’ books at the inns scarcely 
contained the names of twenty as having been visitors 
there during the entire summer. Comparatively un- 
known as are these scenes of beauty, I purpose in this 
communication giving you some account of them as 
they appeared to me in my character of a pedestrian 
who, with knapsack on back and alpen-stock in hand, 
wandered over the mountains, halting when he listed 
in any shady spot, beneath the spreading chesnut or 
trellised vine, or by the crystal stream that bubbled 
over its pebbly bed. After all, there is no way of 
seeing a country like this. Free and untrammelled 
as the breezes that blow over them, you can make 
acquaintance with the most retired nooks,—whose 
beauties utterly elude the carriage traveller. 

The Orta district may be visited, northwards, by 
leaving the great Simplon road, at the head of Lago 
Maggiore,—or, from the south, by the Val Sesia, 
which is only a day’s drive from Milan. I strongly 
recommend the latter route ; which has the advan- 
tage of leading the tourist through a succession of 
scenery increasing in beauty, until the fairy-like lake 
of Orta lies stretched in her loveliness before him. 
And first of Varallo; which, although without « lake, 
has its Monte Sacro and its Valley of the Sesia, beau- 
tiful as the happiest dream could picture, 1 neve 
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forget winding up this valley, early in the morn- 

‘ue while yet the dew, like shivered gems, was on 
r- rple grapes that hung clustering over my head. 
pa side of the road were peach, fig, walnut, 
chesnut, almond, apple, and pear trees,—all heavy 
with their fruit; and beneath them grew luxuriant 
maize and golden gourds, Afar and on high, seen 
through @ net-work of vines—half on earth, and half 
in heaven—rose Monte Rosa; a cone of snow, gilt 
by the morning sun, and backed by a vault of deep- 
hive sky. From no point is this noble mountain 
wen to greater advantage than from the small vil- 
lage of Borgo Sesia, where it seems to terminate the 
yalley— 

4 Mighty and pure, and fit to make 
The ramparts of a Godhead’s dwelling. 

The town of Varallo—one of the most picturesque 
imaginable—is built over the river Sesia, which is 
spanned by a bridge in happy keeping with the scene. 
From the balcony of La Porta, the sketcher will 
fnd ample occupation ; and he will not be sorry to 
fnd the female peasants strikingly handsome and 

1. Near Varallo, and overhanging the town, 
is the Sacro Monte ; a most extraordinary place,— 
alone worthy a pilgrimage to see. It is attained by 
means of a broad, paved path, which zigzags upwards 
through the most luxuriant vegetation,—presenting, 
atevery turn, views of extraordinary beauty. Long 
before reaching the summit, several oratories are 
passed, which serve as guide-posts to direct the 

on his way ;—but a cicerone is required 
to point out all the chapels that lie half buried 
amongst the trees, like the ruins of the ancient 
Mexican cities. Besides the Cathedral, there are no 
jess than fifty chapels, convents, and fountains dot- 
ting the summit and clinging to the sides of the 
mountain, Though the exterior of these chapels is 
rich in architectural decorations, it is to their interior 
that chief interest is due. They contain groups of 
day figures the size of life, representing the prin- 
cipal events in the life of our Saviour; and are 
clothed in real drapery—and in some instances ad- 
nirably modelled. Some of the chapels have upwards 
of 100 of these figures—the effect being heightened 


by the representation of painted groups and land- 


xapes upon the walls, ‘The Transfiguration is repre- 
sented on an enormous scale ;—the figures and paint- 
ings upon the walls extending to a height of nearly 
100 feet. The chapels can only be entered by the 
priests; but in front of them is a wire-work lattice, 
through which an excellent view of the figures is ob- 
tained, Due advantage has been taken of the differ- 
ing sites to increase the religious effect. Thus, the 
chapel of the Transfiguration is the highest of all; 
and that devoted to a representation of the Sepulchre 
viere Christ was laid is entered by a low vault, to 
vhich little light is admitted. I was for a consider- 
able time greatly puzzled by the curious appearance 
of the floor of many of these chapels, which resem- 
bled avery singular circular mosaic pavement of a 
metallic hue. Unable to make out satisfactorily the 
cause of this, I sought an explanation from my 
guide; and learned that the appearance arises from 
coins cast in by the devotees—who flock to the Sacro 
Monte by thousands. Indeed, I may mention that 
this is one of the holiest spots in holy Italy,—where 
atevery mile we meet 
Religion in the sainted grove 
And in the hallowed grot ; 

aswell as in the glorious cathedral. A small Italian 
vork, entitled ‘La Nuovo Gerusalemme nel Sacro 
Monte di Varallo,’ informs me that the latter was 
founded by the noble and blessed Bernardino Cainio 
d Milan, in 1486; who obtained permission from 
Pope Innocent VIII. to form a sanctuary here. Three 
chapels only were built by the founder; but the 
Place soon acquired such fame for its sanctity — 
considerably increased by the visits of St. Carlo Bor- 
tmeo—that rich devotees built additional chapels, 
ind furnished them with figures. The church isa 
handsome building; wherein is preserved the pallet 
\pon which the patron saint of Milan expired— 
here fragments of wood and straw to the eye, but a 
une of wealth to the priests, who, for a consideration, 
Permit rosaries, crosses, &c. to be laid upon the 
blessed couch, The dealers in such religious objects 
ue permitted to hold booths within the sacred pre- 
cuets; when not only the said rosaries, &c. are 
wid, but algo excellent ‘and potent aqua vite in the 





quaintest little glasses I ever saw—one of which I 
purchased as a relic of this curious spot. To visit 
the fifty chapels en rég/e—which includes ascending 
an imitation of the Scala Santa, at Rome, on hands 
and knees—is no trifling affair; and thus devotees 
may be seen at all hours at the booths, preparing them- 
selvesspiritually and physically for the arduous under- 
taking. The fraternity of priests enjoy a residence 
of great beauty;—they are hanging lazily over the 
vine-festooned walls, gazing on the rich scene beneath, 
or gliding darkly through the cloisters and courts as 
the guardians of their altars, while for their service 
the peasants toil up the mountain, and, with wonder- 
ing gaze upon the raree-show, throw in their mite. 
The walk from Varallo to Lake Orta over the 
Colma, presents an unbroken succession of magni- 
ficent and enchanting scenery. It occupies about 
five hours; but the lover of nature will do well to 
start early from Varallo, and devote the entire day 
to the excursion, The path winds up the Val 
Duggia, through forests of enormous walnut and 
chesnut trees; beneath which is a sward of the ten- 
derest green, enamelled by countless flowers. Higher 
up, the path passes under precipices of decomposed 
granite, which crumbles beneath the touch; and 
eventually opens out upon the Calde Colma—from 
whence there is one of the finest views in the Alps. 
Matchless fertility, rich woods, and gleaming waters 
—seclusion and confinement of view, contrasting 
with the sea-like extent of the plains of Lombardy 
fading into the sky, and in the foreground the 
Alps and the supreme Monte Rosa, catching and 
reflecting the splendours of the setting sun—and 
beneath, Lake Orta, like a coy beauty, sleeping 


amidst the vine-clad hills, were the glorious features | 


of the scene that met my eye. The descent from 
Arola to this most beautiful of Italian lakes lies 
amidst the richest vegetation :—almond, fig, peach, 
and apricot trees, make the mountain slopes resemble 
a vast garden. About a mile above the hamlet of 
Pella, which stands on the margin of the lake, a 
sudden turn of the path revealed to me the entire 
expanse of the lake, with its fairy-like Isle of San 
Giulio, crowned by its picturesque church and build- 
ings, rising from the waters, midway between Pella 
and Orta. 

It would be impossible to conceive anything more 
enchanting than this view. At Pella, the spell of 
enchantment was first broken, by a set of boatmen 
who almost fought for the privilege of rowing me 
across the lake to Orta. There was a little flotilla 
of boats floating lazily upon the water,—and alas! 
I was the only traveller. Committing myself to the 
care of a couple of swarthy fellows, I stepped into 
their boat; and casting off my knapsack, reclined on 
the seat beneath the snow-white awning, repeating 
to myself the lines of Wordsworth—which, though 
composed for other scenes, were most fitting for those 
around me.— 

** How bless’d, delicious scene! the eye that greets 

Thy open beauties or thy lone retreats; 

The unwearied sweep of wood thy cliffs that scales; 

The never-ending waters of thy vales ; 

The cots those dim religious groves embower, 

Or under rocks that from the water tower, 

Insinuated, sprinkling all the shore ; 

Each with its household boat beside the door.” 
“Would the Signor like to visit the island 2” 
asked one ofthe boatmen. “ By all means,” I replied; 
and ere long the prow of the little bark grated against 
the steps leading to the ancient church. It is a 
picturesque fabric, dimly reminding me of St. Mark's 
at Venice; with porphyry pillars, mosaic pavement 
and well executed bas-reliefs. The building is 
rendered sacred by the ashes of San Giulio; who 
made the island his retreat in the fourth century. 
They are reverently preserved in a vault; with 
some large vertebre, declared by the faithful to be 
those of a gigantic water-snake which the saint, like 
his brother of Ireland, destroyed. The boatmen 
were very anxious that I should see these relics; 
but, my faith being not quite so strong as theirs, I 
declined the honour of an introduction to the remains 
of the saint and serpent—preferring to ramble about 
the quaint old buildings which cover the little island, 
and some of which, in their anxiety to have standing 
room on the holy ground, are in very odd places, I 
was thus occupied, when one of the boatmen pro- 
posed conducting me round the city,—as he called 
it. This was a startling proposition ; for, feeling 


tired and hot, I had little inclination to make the 
circuit ofa city. However, when I was assured that 
this could be effected in two minutes and a half, I 
thought that, setting aside all the topographical 
knowledge to be gained, it was worth while making 
the tour, if only to be able to say that I had actually 
walked round a city in such a space of time. So 
off we set;—following a well-paved road that ran now 
along steeps bathed by the lake— 
Where silence loves its purple roof of yines,— 

now amongst houses with fantastic facades and little 
chapels filled with human skulls and bones white as 
snow. During the tour, which occupied precisely 
the time mentioned by my guide, I saw but one in- 
habitant ; a withered, brown crone, who, startled by 
the unusual sound of feet, threw open her casement, 
and gazed wonderingly upon the passing strangers, 
Save for this interruption, all was still as death ; and 
to this moment I doubt whether the above-mentioned 
old lady be not the last of the inhabitants of San 
Giulio, But at Orta the scene changed. Groups 
of scarlet-robed damsels were passing to and fro, 
under the spreading trees which grow near the water's 
edge; and on the steps of the Leone d’Oro stood the 
entire establishment of the hotel, including his fine 
dog. Had I been a German prince—or higher 
yet, an English lord—I could not have received a 
warmer welcome, or landed in greater state. Three 
waiters disputed the honour of carrying my knapsack 
—battered by many a day’s travel inthe Alps. The 
landlady took possession of my alpen-stock; and the 
| landlord, with bows and smiles, proffered his arm. 
| The riddle of all this attention was explained when I 
| found that the hotel did not possess a single tourist. I 
am tempted, for the sake of the Leone d’Oro and the 
neglected beauties of this charming spot, to tell you 
how comfortable you may be at the hotel; but my 
limits will not permit this digression—and, after all, 
Murray, who is not yet known here, will perhaps be 
the best repository for this intelligence. Previous to 
dining, I went to bathe in the lake;—a particular 
to which I descend, because a curious coincident 
happened in this wise.—I was standing undressed on 
the brink of the lake—which deepens almost vertically 
—tready for a plunge, when, to my consternation, a 
water-snake some three feet long appeared at my 
feet, issuing from the waters with open mouth and 
staring eyes. Not having any great affection for 
these creatures, my bathing desires were wonderfully 
cooled. I summoned courage, however, and dashed 
in; though frequently, when swimming, I fancied that 
I felt the reptile twining around my legs. Could 
this be one of the descendants of the huge serpent, 
whose bones repose with the ashes of San Giulio, 
visiting me for my unbelief? 

Orta has its own little Sacro Monte ; which, though 
greatly inferior in its chapels to that at Varailo, is yet, 
on account of the beauty of the scenery, well worth 
ascending. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSssIP. 

A paragraph appeared some days since in the 
Sidcle, stating that the Royal Library had purchased, 
from a dealer in autographs, all the papers of the late 
Sir Hudson Lowe. Amongst these were said to be 
his official correspondence with the British govern- 
ment, the letters of the English admirals on the 
station of St. Helena, the correspondence of the re- 
presentatives of the allied powers, &c. The owner, 
having been unable to find a purchaser among the 
wealthy personages of either France or England, had 
been obliged, says the Sidc/e, to sell them at a low 
price to the Paris institution —We, now, find it 
stated by Galignani, that, inquiry having been made 
at the Royal Library, it turns out that the above 
papers have been offered for sale, but the offer has 
not been accepted,—the price demanded having been 
deemed too high. 

We are glad to see that Government has, at length, 
issued the commission to inquire into the state of 
education in Wales. The commissioners are three 
in number: and the object of the commission is to 
ascertain, as accurately as circumstances will permit, 
the existing number of schools, of all descriptions, for 
the education of the children of the labouring classes, 
or of adults,_the amount of attendance,—the ages 
of the scholars,—and the character of the instruction 
given at the schools. 





The Morning Herald states that during the last 
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ben.—This work has, we dare say, a con- 


by Dr Seirealation. Any work with such a title 


would find 8 sale among certain classes; without 
to its value, either artistic or literary. Had 
ce been placed by the publisher on either 
of these, something very different would have been 


The Beauties of Moore.—This is a collection of 
engravings from paintings by artists of more or less 
celebrity, bearing each the name of some being to 
hom the verse of Moore has given an ideal existence. 
In point of fact, the title is simply an inducement 
to the public to buy some pictures, presumedly of 
retty women. It has seldom, howerer, been our 
Fidane to meet with so uneffective a series of female 

its. One would almost think they had been 
chosen for the express purpose of proving how very 
moderate a share of loveliness may suffice for the 
theme of impassioned poetry. Artistically considered, 
sue of the engravings are interesting :—rendering 
vell the style and peculiarities of artists with whose 
ius and methods it is pleasant to acquire further 
funiliarity. The arabesque ornaments encircling 
each are happily conceived and delicately executed. 
TheCottage Maid,” by Ward—the only subject really 
hegutiful‘ The Rival Sisters,’ and ‘The Indian 
Maid,’ by Elmore, are conceptions of high merit. 
‘The High-Born Lady,’ by Hart, despite the tame 
treatment and inexpressible background, is very sug- 
gestive. 

The Experimental Squadron—This is a series of 
drawings by Mr. Gilbert, marine painter to the Royal 
Southern Yacht Club—illustrative of Her Majesty's 
yisit to Scotland, at the departure of the Experimental 

mn. It is a meritorious work, Of its tech- 
nical fidelity we cannot speak ;—but the composition 
isestremely good, the effects are vivid, and the im- 
pressions distinct and intelligible. In the ‘ Depar- 
ture from Spithead,’ the treatment of the water by 
the lithographer is singularly happy. There is some 
introduced, of a kind which makes us wish 
that the Royal Southern Yacht Club,—which has in 
itsstaff so excellent a marine painter as Mr. Gilbert, 
—would further imitate the Duc de Montpensier,— 
and appoint a feuilletoniste. 

Royal Gems, from the Galleries of Europe: En- 
graved after National Pictures of the Great Masters. 
With Notes by S.C. Hall. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4—This 
isa'work deserving of support. The subjects are 
happily chosen, the engravings well finished, and the 
letterpress is entertaining and instructive. It is by 
erials of this kind, presenting valuable matter at a 
low price, and looking to the many for remuneration, 
that the culture of the public taste must be promoted. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Exhibition at Amsterdam.—The best picture at 
this place, ancient or modern, (partaking of the styles 
of past and present, yet with enough distinctive cha- 
naeterofits own to make it precious) is the city’s self,— 
aT wit, before turning into the Exhibition of living 
Artists, dressed for a regatta held by members of the 
Yacht Club, Every pile and pier of the half million 
that ineloseand divide the harhour, swarming with com- 
pany belonging to the fair—the richly-coloured craft, 
decked out with gay flags—and in the background the 
Stange buildings of this gorgeous city, with clipped 

trees and masts, and chimneys @ Ja Castor and 
Pollux, and gables scrolled and festooned with white 
Sone, all jumbled profusely together, and not one 
line in the perpendicular,—fancy these objects, under 
sin making the heaven over head as bright as I 
have seen it in Italy ; while all round, on the horizon, 
mas lying just that film of tender mist which—con 
nupetto_is wanted in the south to harmonize its 
distances for the landscape painter ;—and you will 
ve me if sometimes the dream again rises before 

me too vividly to be put aside. I mean, however, 
‘» emulate neither Titmarsh nor Trollope as a scene 
panter:my purpose being merely a little more 
gentle dullness” about the contemporary Artists 
of the Low Countries, 
Truth to say, I am disappointed with the Exhi- 
at Amsterdam ;—not because there is a want 

of mubjects of high class among the pictures there 
ved, but because even in the cabinet specimens 
jena the ancients, which constitute the present 
of Low Country Art, the show is less rich than 





might have been expected. As from the Antwerp 
Exhibition, some of the best artists are here missing. 
The most notable work, past all doubt, is M. Piene- 
man’s ‘Columbus planting the Standard,—a histo- 
rieal picture, with a fair amount of painter's science 
and some genius to distinguish it. Good compo- 
sition is too rare in these days, especially when a 
large number of figures have to be manceuvred, to be 
passed over. Here, there is as little confusion as 
canvas to let—one striking central interest, with well- 
contrasted episodes and accessories, Of course, the 
Discoverer stands in the midst, supported by officials 
planting the standard of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
recording the deed. The light of the sun, low in 
the heavens, lights up his face and figure. The 
former has much of the rapt, enthusiastic expression 
befitting the moment; while, by natural artifice, his 
scarlet robe of state separates him from his compa- 
nions, and thus bears out (so to say) the intensity of 
his heavenward gaze, naturally so much stronger than 
theirs. To the right of the picture is the sea; which 
also flows up in the foreground of the promontory, 
where the transaction is taking place. Close under 
the gazer’s eye a crowd is pressing on shore from the 
boats—mailed caballeros, bronzed half-naked sailors, 
and the like: while to the left is a group of the 
younger men, who have more zeal for wassail than 
for the conversion of the heathen,—and having caught 
two of the feather-cinctured princesses of the Land 
of Promise, are tempting them, with beads and mir- 
rors and other such gauds, to lay by their terror and 
look kindly on their captors. Both these supporting 
groups range themselves as subordinate to the one 
where, as through a vista, the eye is commanded by 
Columbus. The drawing, if not academically fault- 
less, is skilful; the attitudes are various and easy, 
without theatrical extravagance, some of the 
heads good. As a whole, in short, the picture has 
rare excellence in these respects,— which without 
earnestness and knowledge cannot be reached. As 
to colour :—it is, perhaps, too much suffused in a 
glow of yellow sunlight; yet the general effect, 
owing to the well-fancied contrast of costumes, dra- 
peries, &c. is more brilliant and less monotonous than 
might be implied from my qualification. The hand- 
work is the least satisfactory part of the picture ; 
the texture giving the impression of colours having 
been ropy in the brush—as distinguished from the 
positive touches in which the English delight, or the 
united manner of the modern Germans, which so 
often suggests the annealing oven. I should fear that 
this want of clearness might stand in the way of the 
permanence of a work which deserves well to ripen 
into a very fair reputation. 

Another picture worth looking at is ‘ Elijah raising 
the Son of the Widow,-—by M. van Pelt, of Nym- 
wegen. The locality, by the way, illustrated a dif- 
ference between these Low Country Exhibitions and 
our own, worth looking into. Our painters seem to flock 
to the metropolis asa necessity: the provincial artists, 
with few exceptions, contentedly remain such, not 
rising beyond the rank of drawing-masters. Where are 
the contributions to our Royal Academy from Dover, 
or Stafford, or Tenby? Yet one of the best of mo- 
dern marine painters, Schotel—whose best works may 
be looked at not only after, but with, Backhuysen’s— 
signs from Medemblik, a town of 2,000 inhabitants. 
Supposing him kept there by the Royal Naval Aca- 
demy, his appointment suggests other comparisons, 
Then, Delft, Arnhem and Hilversum (not to be found 
in Murray,) all yield efficient representatives. Whe- 
ther or not this argues a good state of Art, including 
a simple scale of requisition as to means of life, &c. 
among the artists, let others decide. M. van Pelt’s 
picture is, at all events, an assurance that a small 
town need not imply small merit. Its singularity, 
however, is at least equal to its cleverness. The 
whole composition is artificial rather than scriptural. 
There are artifices, we all know, of more kinds than 
one. The ‘ Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,’ by Steinle, 
one of the best known modern German designs, 
reveals affectation in the dryness and nakedness of 
the composition. Here, to bring in happy accidents 
of colour (something in our Mr. Inskipp’s manner) 
and picturesque costumes and draperies, the transac- 
tion is too theatrically presented. The dead youth 
is perched too high,—the Prophet made too closely 
to resemble a monk, by the peculiar cut of his cloak 
and hood, and the flow of his beard; while the widow, 





elaborately turbaned (like Barroccio’s Hagar) is 
draped so guily as to suggest a feast rather than a 
funeral. At least, on looking at the picture, these are 
the points which come out more saliently than the 
miracle,—than the fearful struggle of death with life, 
or the adoration and rapture of the survivor. I noticed 
this work, however, not merely for its happy effect of 
light and shadow, which gives a force to the compo- 
sition not intrinsically possessed thereby, but also for 
the manner in which it is painted. This has more 
of English breadth and dash than is frequently to be 
met with on the Continent. 

A life-size historical essay, by M. Kruseman, of 
William the First, Prince of Orange, dying, is too 
careful a work to be passed by.—M. Doijer’s enor- 
mous group, too, of Kenau Hasselaer, the heroine of 
Haerlem, leading on her warrior-gossips, stands in 
the same predicament, with less pictorial merit. Were 
there no attempts made on this scale, our few linger- 
ing traditions of good draughtsmanship might too 
easily die out:—but where shall we cite the successes 
of our own time which can take their place as gallery 
pictures? When the Dutch fly at the lower game 
of conversation-pieces, interiors, &c. they are gene- 
rally successful, One exhibited by M. Bles, besides 
much humour and character, is touched with so much 
lightness of hand and gay elegance of colour as to 
make one ask if the Hague could not give the Con- 
tinent its Watteau redivivus? 1 conceive that Ho- 
garth has furnished the idea—that of the insolent, 
spendthrift beauty, who sits to have her hair curled 
and to listen to the blithe flatteries of a rakish young 
soldier, heedless of the crisis of “rack and ruin” to 
which cither her love or her extravagance (or both) 
are bringing matters rapidly—as witnessed by the 
gruff old fellow, with a pocket-full of bills, who is in 
process of expulsion by the Beauty's Flippanta,— 
and the stern remonstrating face of the guardian, to 
which her answer, if she make answer at all, will be 
a chansonnette! This sort of subject—a sermon on 
parlour-morals, which every one approves and no one 
regards—is perpetually in our exhibition rooms, but 
not often so completely illustrated or so delicately 
painted. In the more professedly old Dutch style, 
M. Mertz, of Amsterdam, seems to distinguish him- 
self:—but wherefore docs he so obviously ape the old 
Dutch unloveliness of feature, which is no longer a 
reproach (if it ever was) to the matrons and maids of 
his country? A Sunday round in the Bosch at the 
Hague, or a lazy ramble down his own Kalver-straat, 
is really wanted to make this gentleman reverence 
his ancestresses less and his contemporaries more. 
A young lady in mourning, on her knees, by M. 
Schmidt, of Delft, is one of the prizes selected (it 
seems by a Committee) for the *Art-Union,’ This 
appears to me to rank high as a piece of boudoir 
pathos and prettiness—nothing more; though firmly 
and carefully painted—the rule of execution here, 
Then, there are two pictures by M. Kremer, of Ant- 
werp:—an Antwerp milkmaid—and a girl selling 
fruit, in a camp, to a pair of soldiers, dressed in old 
costumes. The younger is a veritable Phebus de 
Chateaupers, in right of his rakish, self-admiring air, 
The tone of these pictures, though somewhat inclining 
towards orange, is rich and brilliant: their finish is 
perhaps, too exquisite—I know not where I have 
seen a more naturally humorous figure than one in a 
picture illustrating La Fontaine's well-known story of 
the Cobbler who, being made a wretched man and a 
brutal husband by the present of a bag of money, 
brings it heroically back to the lady and gentleman 
who gave it, with a lesson, by which (of course) they 
profited. I cannot comprehend how such an ad- 
mirable piece of character and painting should have 
found its way into so poor a picture. 

Foremost among the landscape painters, in right 
of the glare and ambition of his productions, is M. 
Gudin, of Paris. Here are his Flight of the Chris- 
tian Slave, which we had at our Academy—A Rock, 
with sea-gulls and puffins, in the Orkneys, with 
waves of as deep an indigo as if the fortunes of a 
million of Mrs. Fieldings had been just overwhelmed 
therein—a Shipwreck on the African Coast, with a 
rose-coloured sky, two palm trees, and as many 
tigers, ke. There is a certain skill in all of these; 
but I hope the Dutch artists, in marine pictures at 
least, will continue to look at home rather than study 
such tawdry foreign specimens as these.—By the 
side of the works of M. Schotel, M. de Groot, M. 
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Hulk, M. Gruitjer, and others whom I could name, 
they startle to almost the offensive point. 

M. Bosboom has some clever interiors of churches, 
though not as good as those of our own Roberts;—M. 
Verschuur two admirable little cattle pieces, in which 
the tone and manner, rich without finicality, of the 
Karel du Jardin which I mentioned in the Steen- 
gracht Collection are approached, and with good suc- 
cess, There are the usual complement of excellent 
winter-pieces. One by M. Rosenboom, with figures 
in the old Dutch costume, must be particularly men- 
tioned ; also a pair of landscapes, by M. Van der 
Berg, of canal and polder scenes, with a good deal of 
air,—though the forms seem, to our eye, awkward 
and timid. But thus, in some sort, does Nature, 
trained and restrained by man, strike the observer in 
this country. Till I came to Holland, I never wholly 
relished the parsley-sprig foliage, the rounded clay 
bank, and the stiffiy-articulated branches, which can 
hardly fail to be noticed in Paul Potter's landscapes. 
Now, I accept them for so many warrants of his ex- 
cellent truth. ° 

Ere I have done with these modern Low Country 
pictures, I must lay stress on another point, which 
has eminently forced itself on my notice. They are 
painted for wear; and thus, may bear a juxtaposition 
with the old master works with less damage than any 
contemporary productions that I have seen so severely 
tried. In the Collection of M. Steengracht, the outer 
room is filled with new pictures; some by living 
artists, more by Dutch painters who have died within 
the century,—such as Van Os, the close follower of 
Van Huysum,—Prins, who seems to have painted 
after Van der Heyden,—-Kobell, after Paul Potter,— 
and Bauer, after Vandervelde. It is much to say that 
one can loiter in their company, after, as well as 
before, making acquaintance with the treasures of 
the inner chambers. How fares it with our pictures 
painted thirty—or thirteen—years ago? Will not 
one be found with its shadows sunk to smoke-black, 
and another all smeared and smudged like a pitch 
plaister laid in the sun? Is not a third peeling from 
the canvas,—a fourth cracked ; to say nothing of 
roses fled and lilies with but the white lead to show, 
—greens blackened and blues dimmed,—the reed 
pen peeping through the carnations? Do we not see 
this in some sort proved every year at the British 
Institution,—where our choicest pictures look (the 
truth will out) a very slovenly set, when seen in 
ancient company by no means generally choice or 
well preserved ? For this reason, as much as for the 
good gifts which our continental neighbours would 
thereby gain, must I once again express the wish, 
that there were more reciprocal exhibition between 
ourselves and our neighbours. Profit and self-know- 
ledge to all parties could not but come from it. 





Freiburg en Bresgau, Sept. 26. 

WueEn in Baden Baden, the other day, I had an 
opportunity of seeing the frescoes, executed and in 
course of execution, under the portico of the new 
Trinkhalle, by M. Gotzenberger, of Mannheim. 

The Trinkhalle is—as you remember, I dare say— 
erected at the foot of a wooded declivity, leading to 
the great springs, and on the road to the Conversa- 
tions Hause; and consists of a lofty arched room, 
the ceiling supported by a single arch, of green 
marble, rising from the centre of the fountain. A 
broad gravelled walk before the building affords 
many favourable points of view for the paintings ; 
which occupy six square compartments on each side 
of the grand entrance, under the portico. Out of 
the twelve, eight only are as yet completed. 

While it is scarcely possible to say too much in 
praise of the building—which is worthy of its beauti- 
ful site, and admirably adapted for the purpose for 
which it is destined—the frescoes do not sustain the 
reputation which German Art, in that style, holds 
among a numerous class in England. The sub- 
jects are taken from legends and traditions of Baden. 
The first, as you approach from the town, represents 
a gentleman, in a sort of Louis Quatorze costume— 


—which, till I read the legend, gave me the idea of 
an innkeeper surprised at seeing a guest about to 
depart without paying bis bill. Over the picture 
appears the word Baldreit,—that is to say, “The 
Early Rider ;"—and this fresco is intended to com- 
memorate the sudden cure of a Crown Prince Pala- 
tine by bathing in Baden hot waters,—which, after 
a few applications, enabled him, previously a cripple, 
to astonish the innkeeper in the manner above men- 
tioned. Altogether, the subject and the execution 
render this fresco more suitable for the sign of the 
inn where the occurrence took place—and which inn, 
under the sign of ‘ Baldreit,’ still exists—than for its 
present position. ‘The second fresco completed— 
there are several blank spaces intervening—is en- 
titled * Der Grafenspriing.’ A warrior, in full armour, 
is in the act of leaping from a rocky bank into ariver. 
In the wood behind him appear a group of horsemen; 
in front, a lake and lofty mountains dyed of the 
deepest indigo purple. ‘The count seems waving his 
sword in defiance. ‘The action of the horse is spirited ; 
the details are carefully painted, yet have a good 
scenic effect at some distance,—but the colouring is 
most disagreeable. The subject is the escape of Count 
Eberstein, by Jeaping into the river Mourg. Poor 
Haydon’s ‘ Curtius,’ in appropriate costume, would 


fresco, ‘ Fremersberg,’ we have a cavalier, in hunting 
costume, on a brown horse which seems pawing and 
neighing, winding his horn in the midst of a forest, 
in the night-time. A hound, near him, is evidently 
cowed with fright. In the back-ground, on an emi- 
nence, appear two hermits, with beards and flam- 
beaux; and another hound is greeting them with 
all the delight occasioned by the chance of a bed 
and supper. This is the best of the frescoes,—the 
most spirited and life-like; but a strange brown 
green supernatural colouring gave me the idea of a 
knight saved from some wiles of witchcraft, instead 
of a margrave who had lost his way in hunting, and 
raised a hermitage into a monastery in token of his 
gratitude. 

Three other frescoes completed, and one as yet 
not far advanced, are all devoted to subjects of fairy- 
land witchcraft. We have a marriage, by a demo- 
niac archbishop, of a thin watery ghost to a fright- 
ened bridegroom, in the midst of Bengal fire. Another 
is a sort of Freischiitz enchantment scene, with a 
monstrous owl in the foreground. In athird, a group 
of Naiads, as flat as the figures on a tea-board, are 
dancing, in wooden waves, in a very formal style. And 
in a fourth, a semi-nude and lovely maiden caresses 
a white roe with one hand, and with the other touches 
a golden harp; while a handsome young shepherd 
seems too much entranced by the sight and sound to 
pay any attention to the warning gesture of an old 
man who seems trying to restrain him. These two 
latter figures are well painted,—pleasing, and natural. 
The fair lady is very unnatural, without being at all 
supernatural, The outline of the limbs is hard, as 
if it had been cut out of pasteboard ;—the flesh as 
white and flat as a porcelain tile. 

And this is the prevailing character of those 
German artists who are not of the very first order. 
In the architecture and internal decorations of almost 
all the buiidings lately erected we see the most 
gratifying displays of taste and skill in adaptation. 
Some of the new railway stations exhibit extra- 
ordinary elegance in design and fertility of invention. 
I would particularly refer to all the buildings erected 
in connexion with the line of railway extending from 
Mannheim to Freiburg, under the direction of the 
architect of the Grand Duke. From the policeman’s 
cottage to the grand central station, all have been 
designed with a view to utility and ornament. 
smaller buildings have a good deal the style of Swiss 
cottages, with overhanging roofs, quaintly carved. 
The central stations are distinguished by a clock 
tower, and have something of an Elizabethan 
character. A great deal of ornament is expended in 
the roofs of the sheds over the platforms. An arched 
portico, the ceiling of white and red brick, covers 





a hat, covered with ostrich plumes, and gay doublet 


of many colours—with one foot in the stirrup, about | 
to mount a white charger, which is pawing in a | 
A servant is engaged in opening some | 
heavy gates, to let the horseman out; while from | 
the window of an upper story two individuals seem | 


courtyard. 


to look down on the proceeding with astonishment, 


| 


the approach to the pay windows and post office. At 
each extremity of the building devoted to waiting 
rooms, clerks, offices, &c.,—rise two pavilions, or 
square turrets, inhabited by the superintending 
otticers of the railway. It is easy to imagine that, 
with such arrangements, a very imposing fagade may 
be produced, In its construction white bricks with 


have been a better picture than this. In the third | 


The. 





stone dressings have been employed, anda profes, 
of carved wood; the roofs, which are steep ein 
from all sides, are composed of tiles of three = 
light brown, dark brown, and green, arranged ; 

diagonal patterns. The internal denmations on ™ 
waiting rooms and the flower frescoes of the = 
and ceiling are all designed by the architect, A’ ; 
effect is produced on the platforms by red and whi 

tiles laid in ornamental patterns, ” 

To resume the subject of Art in Germany. 
in hotels, we meet with most elegant and faneifyl 
designs on the walls and ceilings executed by com 
workmen. But the moment we turn to life or lank 
scape painting, with solidly correct drawing, we find 
a most disagreeable effect. ‘ 

No one can have failed to remark the great im- 
provement in the class and execution of prints 
exhibited in our shop windows in England duri 
the last ten years. In Germany, in spite of the 
numerous artistic institutions patronized by the 
German governments, from Cologne to the Swiss 
frontier, we find chiefly wretched French lithographs 
which have been discarded in England years ago 
In the hunting box of the Duke of Nassau, I found 
two coarse lithographic portraits of himself and his 
late wife, as the only ornaments ofa large room, which 
would have been dear at three pence a-piece, In 
the same place a series of representations of the 
stag at various ages, stag hunting, &c., in the lowes 
style of Art, barely equal to the old French papers 
which cover the walls of the table d’hote room in 
third-rate French hotels :—men in red coats winding 
enormous horns. 

All this leads one to doubt whether a taste for 
high Art can be created :—but this is a specula- 
tionwhich I must leave toelderand better men. To the 
Convent at Lichenthal, near Baden Baden,—which 
possesses some curious medieval representations of 
monkish legends,—modern pictures have been lately 
presented, in which the stiff outline and wooden 
attitudes of the medizval saints have been imitated 
with absurd accuracy. Surely this is the height 
of bad taste. In the grated parlour of the same 
convent is a three-quarter picture of a youth 
in a crimson dress—blessing wine in a golden cup— 
painted with great feeling and expression. The flesh 
a thought too chalky,—but altogether good. I was 
unable to learn more than that it came from Munich. 
The subject, I presume, is Christ blessing the wine: 
although the face is youthful, without beard, and not 
of the cast conventionally given to our Saviour. 
I say nothing about the curious series of portraits of 
the lady abbesses of the 13th and 14th centuries, 
because they are no doubt well known to you, 

I went over to Strasburg, in order to see the exhibi- 
tion of Paintings by living artists now open under the 
auspices of the Société des Amis des Arts de Stras 
bourg. I found about 400paintings, and a few specimens 
of sculpture, modelling, and engraving, arranged in 
good light, in three rooms, in the Chateau Royal, near 
the Cathedral. The greater number of works were 
from German artists of Munich, Mannheim, Carls 
ruhe, and Dusseldorf,—with some from Belgium and 
Paris. The great mass of the exhibition was com- 
posed of little pictures at low prices,—just suitable to 
the 107. prizes of art-unions. 

The most successful class were those representing 
scenes in domestic life and a few landscapes. The 
subjects taken from history, sacred and profane, were, 
with the exceptions I shall mention, treated most 
wretchedly. The best pictures of the higher order 
were the following :—‘ Hagar and Ishmael, by E. 
Jacobs, of Gotha; a life-size picture. Hagar, tall 
stately, in the full-blown beauty of a young Eastem 
mother, is pursuing her melancholy march in the 
desert, under the blaze of a noontide sun. On her head 
she bears a package of cloths of neutral tint, which 
she steadies with her left hand;—her right bears the 
cruise of water. Her boy walks at her side, and clings 
to her arm, while, with an anxious expression on his 
round, childish face, he seems to ask the reason of 
the weary pilgrimage. Hagar is lost in melancholy 
thoughts. Her upper robes are of white, her bod- 
dice of dark green, and a crimson garment falls in 
natural and graceful folds. Her dark hair is bound 
closely round her head. I cannot do justice to 
beautiful expression of the child’: face; which has 
that true flesh-like tint and appearance 80 rare at 
times in modern painters, especially in those af the 
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an achool. The sky is of the deep, clear blue 
jnown only in the East. There is, altogether, some- 
thing in this_ picture which reminds me of O'Neill's 
‘ Jephtha’s Daughter,’ exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
jemy the year before last, and since engraved for the 
art-Union. The resemblance consists in the oriental 
type of the principal figure and the representation 
of mid-day in the East, in both pictures. : 

‘Tell et Baumgarten.’—This is a small picture. 
Tell s vigorously thrusting the boat from land. The 
eossbow-man aiming at him is barely seen;—a monk 
anks in the boat terror-stricken. Tell is well painted ; 
put there is nothing toexplain the story or distinguish 
him from any sturdy boatman. : 

‘Scene de la Guerre de Trente Ans,’ by F. Dietz, 
painter to the Grand Duke of Baden. This is a 
very large picture ; and displays more than ordinary 
dill in design and details. In the foreground we have 
he ruin of a church, lately sacked and burned. In 
the churchyard, just under the wall of the dese- 
mated church, is a group,—consisting of an old man, 
apparently reduced to dotage by despair, his son, of 
middle age, uplifting his hands to heaven, while a wife 
jjeson the snow insensible, an infant, as unconscious of 
rilas the grandfather, playing and smiling beside her. 
On the left, on higher ground, lies a man on his back, 
bloody, stark, dead, and from his dressa relative of the 
frst-named group,—apparently slain in defending his 
church and hearth. A dead soldier lies near him. In 
adefile beneath, in the centre, a division of cavalry 
are passing @ river. In the distance we see an army 
advancing, —a village and the wholecountry which they 
have passed in flames.—This is one of the best paint- 
ingsin the room ; and, as well as the first described, has 
been purchased by the Svciety of Arts of Carlsruhe. 

‘Funérailles d’Attala,’ by Marckelbach, of Mu- 
rich.—In spite of a certain degree of hardness, which 
gems inseparable from pupils of this school, I 
think this picture would attract attention in much 
better company than it enjoys at Strasburg. The 
wene isthe cave. The Indian, lost in grief, supports 
on his knees the almost naked body of Attala. The 
priest looks on with an ex pression of sorrow,—subdued 
and resigned in comparison with the intense agony 
displayed by the Indian. 

The last picture I shall notice of the historic 
class is by Schuler,—a young artist of Strasburg; and 
represents two incidents in the life of one of Stras- 
bug's most illustrious citizens. Two scenes are 
represented on one panel,-—divided by a slight gold 
column crowned by an angel. 1. Crevin de Stein- 
tach, in his atelier, composing the marygold window 
(rosace) of Strasburg Cathedral. 2. Giving his last 
instructions to his children.—In the first, Schuler is 
kneeling on the ground, with a pair of compasses. His 
daughter is engaged on a statue,—his son is drawing 
the plan of one of the towers. In the second, the 
aed and dying architect points to the half-finished 
Cathedral in the distance,—which, as is well known, 
was completed by his daughter. The panel is small; 
but is sufficiently well imagined and grouped to de- 
eerve a larger. 

I cannot give the same praise to a kind of pen 
and ink cartoon, by the same artist, of ‘ Crusaders in 
Sight of Jerusalem ;\—a confused mass of frantic 
knights, palmers, and women in excited melo- 
dramatic attitudes—an ambitious failure, coloured 
overthe ink with a frightful green that seems quite a 
—_ with German painters—as we meet it every- 


C. Spitewig, of Munich, has a very pretty little 
landscape of his native city in the distance; and a 
fat citizen in the foreground smoking his pipe in happy 
contemplation,a sort of other side to Napoleon at St. 
Helena. Beeher, of Dusesldorf, has some clever 
senes in Norway. 

I have marked in my catalogue some frightful 
daubs of Madonnae, Magdalens, saints, pious queens, 
Se. &e.and some absurd caricatures:—but no good 
Would arise from harshly treating, however deservedly, 
& provincial exhibition which derives its principal 
mportance from being supported by the Society of 
Arts of the towns and cities of Mayence, Darmstadt, 
Manheim, and Carlsruhe. Altogether, it was very 
inferior to exhibitions I have witnessed in Man- 
chester and Birmingham,—and gave me a low idea of 

executive power of German Art; for, although in 
‘nominally French town, it was composed of German 
Petures, Many pictures which were well arranged 





and well grouped were entire failures from a want of 
feeling for beauty and colour, The heroines were 
generally coarse and vulgar,—the flesh rough and 
chalky. In animal and landscape painting the infe- 
riority to our own exhibitions was still more striking. 
In my humble opinion, the principles of art and con- 
struction are better understood and more studied by 
German artists than by the majority of our students: 
the Germans are generally better educated- Two- 
thirds of the Royal Academy students read nothing 
but newspapers, magazines, and a few books on their 
profession ; but the majority of German and French 
artists do not seem to know what beauty and natural 
flesh colour is.—I beg to call your attention to the 
fact that small towns like Mannheim, Carlsruhe, 
Mayence, Darmstadt—all less in proportion than 
Bristol, Hull, Birmingham, perhaps about the same 
as Southampton—have each societies of arts, and 
purchase extensively from the works of living artists. 
For instance, in the Strasburg Exhibition I find six 
pictures purchased by the Society of Arts of Ma- 
yence: four by Darmstadt, twelve by Mannheim, and 
not less than eighteen by Carlsruhe,—the popula- 
tion of the whole duchy to which Mannheim and 
Carlsruhe belong not exceeding that of London. 





Fine Art Gossir.—The National Gallery opened 
to the public on Monday last; with sixteen new 
pictures—making the entire number in the collec- 
tion now 212. Two of the new pictures (the Boar 
Hunt of Velasquez, and the Temptation of St. 
Anthony, by Annibal Carracci) are recent pur- 
chases; and the remaining fourteen are the be- 
quest of Richard Simmons, Esq. The following 
is a catalogue of the latter, giving the subjects 
and the artists’ names:—1. Godfrey Schalken— 
Lesbia weighing Jewels against her Sparrow. 2, 
Sassoferrato—The Madonna. 3. Joseph Vernet— 
A Seaport. 4. Hondikoeter—Domestic Poultry. 
5. Gerard Van Harp—Conventual Charity. 6. 
Backhuysen—A Brisk Gale. 7. Dietricy—Itinerant 
Musicians. 8. Greuze—Head of aGirl. 9. Nicho- 
las Maes—The Idle Servant. 10. Breenberg— 
Landscape with Figures. 11. Both—A Landscape, 
Figures by Polemberg. 12. Canaletto—The Piazza 
of St. Mark, Venice. 13. John Van Hugtenberg— 
A Battle-piece. 14. Theodore de Keyser—A Mer- 
chant and his Clerk. 

At Berlin, the tomb of the celebrated dramatic 
poet and actor Iffland has been recently restored by 
the members of the Royal Theatre. The inscription, 
become illegible by time, has been replaced by a 
tablet of marble let into the masonry, and containing 
the actor’s name, with the dates of his birth and death. 
These repairs have been extended to the tomb of 
Madame Bethmann, an actress of great celebrity in 
her day—who lies now by Iffland’s side: and a 
marble slab between the two tombs is to be inscribed 
with the record of the restoration. 

The Paris papers announce the death, at Mont- 
morency, at an advanced age, of M. Bidault, the 
landscape-painter and member of the French In- 
stitute-—Also, that of M. Muller, the well-known 
historical engraver. 

In the work-rooms of M. Soyer, in the same 
capital, preparations are making to cast an equestrian 
statue of Godfrey of Bouillon, for the city of 
Brussels. 

The Emperor of Austria has issued an order for 
the preservation and publication of antiquarian 
relics throughout his dominions, in the interest of 
Science and Art. Hitherto, archeological research 
has been considered, in Austria, as coming under the 
denomination of treasure-seeking ; and one-third of 
all the articles found went to the government. This 
privilege the emperor has relinquished, in furtherance 
of the objects contemplated by his order in question. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Princess’s.—On Thursday evening this house re- 
opened for the season with a new opera, under the 
title of ‘The Night Dancers,’ the libretto by Mr. 
Soane—the music composed by Mr. Edward Loder. 
The author has been mainly indebted for his plot 
to the ballet of * Giselle,——which, as most of our 
readers may probably remember, was founded on 
the beautiful German superstition of the Wili 





Dancers—such being, according to the legend, be- 
trothed maidens who die before their bridal day, 
and whose spirits become possessed by a strong pas- 
sion for dancing, to indulge which they revisit the 
“ pale glimpses of the moon,” when all mortals who 
may be induced to join their revels are hurried to 
destruction. 

Such is the superstructure (which, however, turns 
out to be but the “ baseless fabric of a vision”) which 
has served as the vehicle for the composer. 

By his opera of ‘ Nourjahad,’ produced some few 
years since at the English Opera House, as well as 
by his more recent fugitive productions, we have 
been led to look on Mr. Loder as a composer of 
mark and likelihood, and one likely to contribute 
towards the formation of a modern English school, 
which should possess some distinctive national 
characteristics. This new opera, then, as the more 
matured work of one whose earlier efforts promised 
so well, demands that scrutinous analysis which can 
only be exercised on it in a published form; and we 
shall reserve our detailed notice until it comes before 
us in that shape. Meantime, we may content ourselves 
with recording its success, and the satisfactory perform- 
ance of the artists concerned in it. Madame Albertazzi, 
as Giselle, sang with her usual cold correctness. Mr. 
Allen, who has long ranked as the best of English 
tenors, still maintains that position. Mr. Leffler, as 
a humorous Beadle, a sort of German Marmaduke 
Magog (an odd character to bring into juxtaposition 
with dancing fays!), acts and sings with considerable 
comic power,—while Miss Sara Flower’s rich con- 
tralto voice is heard to advantage in the music 
allotted to her. We must not omit to notice Mr. 
Bodda, who made his first appearance ;—he possesses 
a good bass voice (more ponderous than flexible), 
which he uses with judgment. 





Sap.er’s Wetts.—The plays of ‘ The Gamester’ 
and * The Fatal Marriage’ have both been produced 
at this theatre in the present week—for the purpose 
of further testing Miss Addison's powers, in the parts 
of Mrs. Beverley and Isubella. We have yet only 
been able to see the former. This character the 
young actress personated not only in a satisfactory 
manner, technically speaking, but with a dignity 
and tenderness calculated to gratify the most fas- 
tidious taste. We were especially pleased with her 
careful avoidance of the little fault to which we 
alluded in our last notice:—the docility thus indi- 
cated being not only an amiable attribute in itself, 
but full of the fairest promise. 





Otymric.—The progress of dramatic reform, now 
that the emancipation of the stage has been realized, 
is somewhat erratic, as might have been expected ; 
—but seems steadily advancing. Last season, this 
theatre was taken by Mr. George Bolton,—a young 
gentleman, who made the mistake of supposing 
himself a dramatic author,—and evidently for the 
production of his own pieces. There was apparently 
much imprudence in the design ; and certainly much 
extravagance in the mode of realizing it. But the 
brief season came to an end,—and still Mr. Bolton 
retained the management. It was to be seen how 
he would improve the opportunity. He has acted 
with more discretion than might have been expected 
from such a beginning. To support him in his plans, 
—whatever they may be,—he has been careful to 
provide himself with a good company; and has, for 
comic purposes, obtained one remarkably efficieut, 
Having declared for the legitimate drama, he com- 
menced the campaign with Sheridan Knowles — 
and himself. The play chosen was ‘The Hunch- 
back ;’ followed by a new grand burlesque, entitled 
‘The Civil War of the Poets.’ The first was well 
acted ;—Mr. Henry Betty performing Master Walter 
with considerable applause. But the extravaganza 
that followed—which seems only to have been in- 
tended for the introduction of a numerous and 
effective ballet company—was most deservedly and 
uproariously condemned. The burlesque, accord- 
ingly, has been withdrawn; but the ballet divertisse- 
ment remains. This endeavour to attract the public 
by the operation of two opposite motives, can scarcely, 
we suspect, be “of long life ;” for the expense of a 
ballet troop in connexion with a number of respect- 
able performers must far exceed the means of so 
small a theatre. 

On Monday, a bold experiment was made, Sir 
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John Vanburgh’s comedy of ‘The Relapse’ was 
produced ; and with such decided success as to com- 
mand critical attention. This play—suggested by 
Colley Cibber’s * Love’s Last Shift,’ as a sequel to 
which it was written—and forming the basis of She- 
ridan’s * Trip to Scarborough’—has in its plot and 
dialogue much direct immorality; unless we concede 
to the plea registered in behalf of our prose comedy- 
writers by the late Charles Lamb, but lately dis- 
allowed by Mr. Leigh Hunt. Both authorities are 
respectable,—and neither need be suspected of 
squeamishness: but when such doctors differ, we may 
infer something equivocal in the state of the case. Yet 
we should recollect that scarcely an objection has 
been urged which was not anticipated and expressly 
answered by the comic dramatists themselves :— 
for instance, by the “manly Wycherley” in The 
Country Wife. As representing, also, the condition of 
the age in which it was written, our prose comedy has 
a special value. It exposed the vices of an artificial 
society; and so exposed them that they never will 
be endured again in real life,—at least in theirthen 
phase. It counteracted the puritanical spirit which 
was dooming to destruction both literature and art; 
—and so counteracted it as to recover an arena 
fur the exercise of both, which is not likely ever 
to be closed. With such recommendations in its 
favour, we shall not be reluctant to welcome our 
prose comedy to the boards of the Olympic Theatre, 
as heartily as we have welcomed our elder poetic 
drama to the stage of Sadler’s Wells. The comedy 
of ‘The Relapse’ is a capital acting play; and was 
as thoroughly enjoyed by the audience as if it pour- 
trayed the manners of the present day. Lord Fop- 
pington was enacted, with tact and spirit, by Mr. Wal- 
ter Lacy,—and Loveless with elegance and grace by 
Mr. Leigh Muray. Sir Tunbelly Clumsy was himself, 
in the person of Mr. Wilkinson ; Amanda was grace- 
fully represented by Mrs. R. Gordon ; and Berinthia 
performed with great vivacity by Miss Charles: 
while Mrs. Walter Lacy as Hoyden, and Mrs. 
C. Jones as the Nurse, were really superb. It gives 
us pleasure to greet these excellent performers back 
to the stage. We are glad to find them thus united in 
one enterprise ;—and trust that it may be conducted, 
notwithstanding certain appearances to the contrary, 
with that degree of caution which is needed for ulti- 
Irate succes, 





Musica, anp Dramatic Gosstr.—From Ham- 
burgh, it is stated that the King of Wirtemberg has 
given his gold medal of merit, destined for the re- 
compense of services in the Sciences and the Arts, 
to Herr Schubert, the publisher; for the services 
rendered by him to music by the publication of his 
collection of the scores of the great masters,—and 
for his zeal in founding and directing the Philhar- 
monic Association of Northern Germany. 

Mr. Mitchell has issued the programme of his 
arrangements for the coming season—to commence 
on the 11th of November. The performances are to 
open with the engagement of Perlet ; who will be 
supported by Cartigny, Rhozevil, and the premiére 
soubrette of the Théatre Francais, Mdlle. Brohan. 
To these will succeed Frederick Lemaitre and Mdlle. 
Clarisse :—who will, in turn, be followed by Lafont 
and Mdlle. Fargucil. Early in March, M. Alcide 
Tousez and Mdille. Duverger will make their first ap- 
pearances in this country. Rose Chéri will follow: 
—and then, M. Regnier and Mdlle. Denain, At the 
end of May comes Bouffé the inimitable :—and the 
manager winds up an announcement, which promises 
a long round of enjoyment to the frequenters of the 
St. James's Theatre, with the re-engagement of Mdlle. 
Rachel. 

The French papers announce the death, at the 
age of 85, of one who, under the name of Mdlle. 
Clairval, once enjoyed a great reputation on the 
stage as a lyric artist: —having retired into private 
life by her marriage with M. de Campistron-Mani- 
band, President at the Parliament of Toulouse. 





MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—Oct. 19.—A long 
correspondence was laid before the Academy on the 
subject of the discovery of the new planet by M. 
Leverrier. The principal part of this correspondence 


find some further facts and observations relating to 
the same in another part of our paper of this day.— 
A paper was read to the Academy, giving an account 
of a disease in beet-root—similar, in many respects, to 
that of the potato—haying this year manifested itself 
in different parts of France. In the commune of 
Gouy (Aisne), where there is a large beet-root sugar 
manufactory, the disease extended to nearly half 
the crop. In many other places, where the disease 
has shown itself, the extent has varied from 5 to 20 
per cent. It does not appear that the nature of the 
manure used for the ground has anything to do with 
the malady,—for the results have been the same in 
many cases where different kinds of manure were used; 
and in some where several fields had been manured 
in the same way, some have been completely healthy, 
while in others the malady has made great ravages. 


Auroral Arch.—Durham, Oct. 28 The very definite 
account which Mr. Marshall, in your 990th Number, gives 
of the Auroral Arch of Sept. 21, observed by him at Nor- 
wich, leaves no doubt that the phenomenon was identical 
with that which I observed, at the same time, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Durham. I find that the difference of its appa- 
rent altitude at the two stations indicates that the arch was 
about 106 miles above the earth's surface; and was nearly 
vertical over places situated in the line drawn from Scar- 
borough to Holyhead. It would be desirable that the two 
observations on which this conclusion depends should be 
compared with any which may have been made elsewhere. 

TEMPLE CHBVALLIBR, 

Aurora Borealis.—Dunse, N.B., Oct. 21.—An aurora, which 
presented some interesting features, was witnessed here on 
Monday evening, the 19th inst. It first appeared at about 
9h. 15m. p.M., in the form of a diffuse luminosity in N.W. ; 
and gradually extended upwards until an arched massof light 
was formed, having its apex about 45° above the N.N.W. 
point of the horizon. The northern part of the sky was 

iderably obscured by masses of eirro-stratus clouds, 
which formed a bank under the aurora, <A similar bank of 
clouds ranged along the southern horizon; the remainder 
of the sky being clear, with the exception of a few fleecy 
clouds near the zenith, which were faintly luminous, and 
underwent frequent changes of form and density. These 
features varied little until 9h. 50m.; when several heavy 
clouds were seen moving rapidly along the western horizon, 
towards the part of the heavens occupied by the aurora,— 
passing under the cirro-strati above mentioned, and which 
still retained their former position. A few streamers now 
shot upwards to the zenith; and at 9h. 55m. a luminous 
mass, of a deep glowing crimson colour, suddenly appeared 
immediately to the south of the constellation Lyra—covering 
a space of several degrees each way. ‘This beautiful pheno- 
menon continued nearly ten minutes; during which it exhi- 
bited many gradations of splendour, but varied little in 
position or in regard to the space which it occupied. Its 
centre was about 35° above the W. by N. point. After 10 
o'clock, the aurora became fainter; but continued for some 
hours later—c!ouds of the cirro-stratus type, which appeared 
to be considerably elevated, remaining persistently in its 
vicinity, as if fascinated by its influence: whilst the lower 
clouds were moving rapidly northwards, under the action of 
a strong breeze from thesouth. ‘The barometer was steady; 
but began to fall next day—and the weather has since been 
wet and stormy. W. 8. 
The Economie Chessboard.—Under this title, Dr. 
Roget has invented what deserves to be recommended 
as the Chess-Player’s Pocket Companion. It is in 
shape like a small map, folded in a case. The 
chessmen are printed on small pieces of card ; which 
are slipped into their respective squares, They are, 
thus, fixed in their places;—the advantage of which 
is that the board may be folded up in the middle of 
a game, without disturbing the arrangement of the 
men. It is a most convenient little apparatus for 
travellers who are also chess-players. Having our- 
selves practically experienced its advantages, we 
would hint to the inventor that strings, or other 
means, should be employed to keep the boards closely 
together when in their case ;—as we have found that 
the men are likely to slip out. The principle of the 
contrivance is so good that it should be executed in 
more durable material than paper. 

The Abbreviation ** Expened.”—Oct. 26. Presuming your 
correspondent, Mr. Collier, to be correct in his statement as 
to the substitution, in old parish registers, of ‘‘expened” 
for “christened,” [ would suggest the probable origin of 
the error. Xp—(Chi and Rho,—i. e., Ch [hard] and r)— 
being the first two letters of the Greek word for Christ, 
were often used, even in Latin and English Mss, for the 
word itself; thus Xpopher for Christopher ; Xpened for 
Christened. By a not unnatural blunder of illiterate tran- 
scribers, the dclter X was transformed (according to Mr. 
Collier’s statement) into the syllable ex, and the Greek 








letter p into the English p; thus (evidently, as I think) 
originating the anomalous and otherwise unmeaning “ ex- 
| pened.”—S.—Oct. 27. I perceive in your Journal, this 
week, that Mr. Collier is puzzled how to account for the 
| letter pin the abbreviation expencd, for christened. It is 


| simply a corruption of the Greek monogram ¥, so gene- 


appeared originally in the columns of the Atheneum, | ray adopted in Christendom. Our unlettered clerks have 


or has been noticed therein: and our readers will 


| Anglicised the Greek characters, calling the Chi X, and-the 





Rho P. The letter E was afterwards nina = 
that the spelling might accord with the soy Prefiae! 


the new reading. Extened, or Xtened, iether san of 


dropping the Rho and te 


to avoid the absurdity we 


abbreviation of the monogram, 
taining only the Chi; or, more probabl 
substituted in later times, ty: Ser 
ridiculous P.—R.B. 

Novel Use of the Electric Telegraph Noy 
York correspondent writes:—“ A yery Novel use of 
the magnetic telegraph has lately been made_, 
less than a marriage, with the bride and bridegroom 
200 miles apart during the ceremony. A Young gentle. 
man is now in England—on business for one of the 
wealthiest merchants of Boston—who 
son-in-law of his employer the day before he sailed 
from New York under the following circumstances 
The business trip to England was contrived by the 
father to separate the lovers, while a marriage with 
another gentleman should be forced upon the lady 
The clerk who had won her heart chanced to bois 
New York on a temporary errand, when the orders 
were sent to him to embark for England without 

H . v * ‘ 
returning to Boston. The lady entered immediately 
into conversation with him by telegraph; and it was 
finally suggested and arranged that he should take 
his stand with a magistrate in the telegraph-oflice at 
New York, and she with her confidential friend at 
the other end of the wire at Boston. This was done 
—and the marriage ceremony was duly performed 
by lightning. The bridegroom sailed (a little over 
a month ago); and the secret was kept until last 
week, when some fresh advances of the rival lover 
produced a disclosure, Measures are being taken 
to test the validity of the marriage.”"_Chronicle, 

Gun Saw-dust.— Leeds, Oct. 28. The gun-cotton is nowa 
topic of conversation in ahnost every company;—in the 
nobleman’s palace, as well as in the labourer’s cottage, it is 
regarded as a wonderful discovery, the applications of which 
are as yet almost lost in darkness. The results of my expe- 
riments may be comprised in the discovery of a cheaper, but 
equally explosive, compound—in common saw-dust, and in- 
deed in all woody fibrous vegetable material,—by immersion 
from eight to ten minutes in equal measures of nitric acid, 
specific gravity 1°5, and of common oil of vitriol. A slight 
increase of the latter increases the rapidity of combustion. 
There inclose you a specimen of prepared common saw-dust, 
with which I have discharged a pocket-pistol, loaded with 
ball, with a force equal to that of gunpowder ;—indeed, | 
should say, weight for weight, it will prove the better pro 
jectile. I wish you to try yourself with the specimen inclosed. 
Put it into a pistol,—making sure that it is in the breach of 
the pistol:—place on the nipple the percussion cap; and you 
will tind, on discharging it, that the force is equal to that of 
an equal weight of gunpowder. GeonGe TURsER 

Bequest to the Sinking Fund.— The late Mr. J. 
Ashton, of Newton Bank, near Iyde, in Cheshire, 
a wealthy cotton-manufacturer of Manchester, has 
bequeathed to the Manchester Royal Infirmary a 
legacy of 5,000/.; and, after leaving large bequests 
to his family and others, leaves the residue of his 
personal estate, which is considerable, to the Sinking 
Fund, for the reduction of the National Debt. We 
are not furnished with the amount of the residue of 
the personal estate, which probably is not yet known; 
but it is spoken of as likely to realize to the Gover 
ment 150,000/.— Observer. 

The Great November Atmospheric Wave. — October. 
Two communications relating to Mr. Birt’s report on 
‘ Atmospheric Waves,’ presented at the Meeting of the 
British Association, have already appeared in the 
Atheneum: the one alluding to the * Meteorological Phene- 
menon’ known as the Indian summer; the other to the 
* popular tradition of Martinmas summer.” May it not be 
worthy of observation that these phenomena are also Co 
incident in time with those splendid meteoric showers, 
which for a series of years have been seen on the 12th and 
13th of November? Can the increased temperature observed 
at that period be attribntable to the near approach 
to our earth of that nebula from which these luminous 
bodies probably proceed? And is it not possible that alike 
connexion of cause and effect may exist between this 
supposed nebula and the Great Atmospheric Wave of 
November? A. F.P. 


became the 





To CorresroxpEents.—I’. J. G.—E. B.—P. M. received. 

Mr. Morris Stirling has addressed to us a communication 
which is, in fact, an extended report of his remarks on 
Substitutes for the Potato, delivered at the Meeting of the 
British Association,—and already reported by us at such 
length as proportion allowed. The only correction which 
Mr. Stirling makes is—that he “ did not purpose the ad 
impregnation of the potato blossom by indigenous hardy 
Solanee as a means of improving the quality of the root, 0? 
tnber, but merely with a view to render the plant more 
hardy and less liable to be affected by frost.” of a 

To Mr. E. J. Knowles we also give the benefit of oo 
ment, in the way of correction—that ‘two thirds of . 
estimates are founded upon a known local coneamptss ‘i 
coal solely for household purposes, taken from 84 
returns during two years.” But we cannot agree now— 
we could not before—in his inferences; nor cal we re-open 
our report to give admission to his other statements. 
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NEW EDITIONS 
of STANDARD WORKS, 


NoW READY. 


L 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 
tuited, with Notes, by MILMAN. A New Edilion, with 
Hops. 6 vols Bo. 3M. Ss. 


HALLAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


HALLAM’S EUROPE during the 


MIDDLE AGES. Eighth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY HIs- 


TORY of EUROPE. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


ELPHINSTONE’S HISTORY of 


INDIA. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Second Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. 52s, 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the 
CHURCH. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


LYELL'S ELEMENTS of GEO- 


LOGY. Second Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 


FARADAY’S CHEMICAL MA- 


NIPULATION. Third Edition, 8yo. 18s. 


SOMERVILLE on the PHY- 


SAL SCIENCES. Seventh Edition. Feap. 8yo, 10s. 6d, 


BREWSTER’S. MARTYRS of 


MIENCE. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 


ABERCROMBIE on the INTEL- 


LECTUAL POWERS. Eleventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ABERCROMBIE on the MORAL 


FEELINGS, Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


SMITH’S SCHOOL DIC- 


TONARY of ANTIQUITIES. 200 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
Nis. bd. 


COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLAS- 


HC PORTS. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. Gd, 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL 


WORKS, A New Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 15s. 


CAMPBELL’S BRITISH POETS, 


4 New Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 15s. 


BUTTMAN’S. LEXILOGUS. 


ByPISHLAKE. Third Edition. 8vo. 14s. 


BUTTMAN’S GREEK VERBS. 


ByMISHLAKE, Third Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY 
— for YOUNG PERSONS. 


of 


Twelfth Edition, 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


TRANCE for YOUNG PERSONS. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 
Va, 


JESSE'S NATURAL HISTORY 


br SCHOOLS, Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


XXIU. 
ERTHA’'S JOURNAL during a 
= HRER UNCLE in ENGLAND. Fifth Edition. 


Jouy Murray, Albemarle-street, 





WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


TAYLOR snp WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


’ 

POTTER'S ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE on MECTIANICS, for the Use of the Junior Uni- 
versity Students. Svo. with very numerous Diagrams, &s, 6d. 
cloth, (Just published. ) 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. Edited by 
WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. Vol. IT. (1200 pages) 12. 168. cloth 
lettered, will be published in the beginning of N ber, 


AKERMAN’S NUMISMATIC 


MANUAL; or, Guide to the Collection and Study of Greek, 
Roman, and English Coins Illustrated by Engravings of 
many hundred types, by means of which even imperfect and 
obliterated pieces may be easily deciphered. svo. 2ls. cloth. 


s 7? _ +\rT ~\ 
DE MORGAN’S ELEMENTS 
ARITHMETIC. Fifth Edition, enlarged by the 
Eleven New Appendixes, as follows :— 
On the Mode of Computing. 
On Verification by casting out Nines and Elevens, 
On Scales of Notation. 
On the Definition of Fractions, 
On Characteristics. 
Un Decimal Money. 
On the Main aap g of Book-keeping. 
On the Reduction of Fractions to others of nearly equal value. 
On some General Properties of Numbers. 
On Combinations. 
On Horner's Method of solving Equations. 


’ 

RITCHIE’S DIFFERENTIAL and 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Familiarly lustrated and Applied 
to a variety of Useful Purposes. Second Edition, revised by 
J. A. SPENCER, B.A, Assistant Mathematical Master in 
University College School.. 12mo. with Diagrams, 4s, 6d. cloth. 

(Nest week.) 


ROBSON’S CONSTRUCTIVE LATIN 


EXERCISES, for Teaching the Elements of the Language on 
a system of Analysis and Synthesis, with Copious Vocabularies. 
12mo. 6s, 6d, 


ESSAY on aSYSTEM of CLASSICAL 
INSTRUCTION, combining the Methods of Locke, Milton, 
Ascham, and Colet; with an Outline of the Method of Study, 
and a List of the Works published. Second Edition, 12mo. 6d. 

“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years in scraping toge- 
ther so much miserable Latin and Greek,as may be learned 
otherwise, easily and delightfully, in one year.”— Milton, 


HURWITZ’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
Third Edition, with very numerous Tables. 13. cloth, 


“ Mr. Hurwita’s Grammar is the best elementary work of its 
kind extant in the English language.”—Journal of Education, 


0% 


TTT y Ty C 

NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on the HIS- 
TORY of ROME, from the First Punic War to the Death of 
Constantine ; including an Introductory Course on the Sources 
and Study of Koman History, Edited by Dr. L. SCHMITZ. 
2 vols. 8vo. Portrait of Niebuhr, 1/, 4s, cloth. 

“It is a book to become popular, for, unlike the ‘Roman 
History, it is almost entirely a narrative, instead of a disqui- 
sition ; and indeed we know of no work where in so meal a 
compass the reader will gain so distinct an idea of the leading 
points of Niebuhr’s critical principles, as in the introductory 

e:tures.”— Foreign Quarterly Review, 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
KR. @ LATHAM, A.M. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


“ It is, in truth, a most learned and laborious inquiry into 
some of the more abstruse points in general Grammar, and in 
that of the English language in particular, commencing with 
its historical descent and connexions,and including the causes 
of many of its peculiarities of structure and condition. By 
the word Grammar, in ordinary parlance, is understood a 
number of rules; whereas the work before us, 80 far as it has 
attained to the character of a well-ordered design, is a reper- 
tory of the reasons which are at the bottom of the rules.” 

Atheneum, 


The STEAM ENGINE, Explained and 


Illustrated ; with an Account of its Invention and Progressive 
Improvement, and its Application to Navigationand Railways: 
including also a Memoir of Watt. By DION. LARDNER, 
L.L.D. Seventh Edition, with numerous Engravings on Wood. 
8vo, 12s, cloth. 


KEATSS (Joux) POETICAL WORKS. 
In 1 vol. feap. with a Portrait from a Drawing by Hilton, price 
5s. cloth. 


“Keats was, no doubt, a poet of very uncommon promise. 
He had all the wealth of genius within him; but he had not 
learned, before he was killed by criticism, the received, and 
therefore the best, manner of producing it for the eye of the 
world. Had he lived longer, the strength and richness which 
break continually through the affected style of * Endymion’ 
and ‘ Lamia,’ and his other poems, must have formed them- 
selves into some noble monuments of his powers. As it is, there 
is not a poet living who could surpass the material of * Endy- 
mion,’ a poem, with all its faults, far more full of beauties.” 

Willis’'s Pencillings by the Way. 
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*#4* A Catalogue of Taylor and Walton's Publications will 
be sent, free of expense, to any one writing for Ht, 





8, New Bunuixeron-starer, Oct. 31, 1846. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY. 


2. 
THE GREAT OYER OF POISONING, 


Pr » 

The TRIAL of the EARL and 
COUNTESS of SOMERSET for the MURDER of SIR 
THOMAS OVERBURY, in the TOWER of LONDON, and 
various Matters connected therewith, from contemporary 
Mss. By ANDREW AMOS8, Esq., late Member of the 
Supreme Council of India. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait. 

(Now ready.) 
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“~ 


NEW WORK BY MRS, HOFLAND. 


DANIEL DENNISON and the 
CUMBERLAND STATESMAN, By Mrs. HOPLAND. 
3 vols. (Now ready.) 


3. 
HOMES and HAUNTS of the 


ENGLISH POETS. By WILLIAM HOWITT, Author of 
* Visits to Remarkable Places,’ ‘ The Book of the Seasons.’ 
2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings. 



























































































4. 
JOHN of ENGLAND: a Romance. 
By HENRY CURLING, Author of ‘The Soldicr of For- 
tune.” 3vols. (Now ready.) 


5. 


A 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and 
TIMES of SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G., Vics- 
CHAMBERLAIN and Lornp CHANCELLOR to QueEN ELizaBeru. 
Including his Secret Letters to the Queen, and the Cor- 
respondence of the most distinguished Statesmen and other 
Eminent Persons of the period, now first published from 
Original MSS. in the State Paper Office and British Museum, 
and his own ‘ Letter Book.’ By SIR N. HARRIS NICOLAS, 
G.C.M.G. 2 yols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


6. 
THE WILL; or, the TWO 
BROTHERS. A Nove. 3 vols. 


7 
MEMOIRS 


PEPE, 


of GENERAL 


Written by HIMSELF. 2 vols. 8vo. 





ALSO, NOW READY. 


4. 
SMITH’S ANTIQUARIAN 


RAMBLE in the STREETS of LONDON, Edited by 
CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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THE AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


A POET’S BAZAAR. 


ANDERSEN, Author of the ‘Improvisatore.’ 
Danish, by CHAS, BECK WITH, Esq. 3 vols. 


by H.C. 


From the 


3. 
Mrs. ROMER’S PILGRIMAGE 


to the TEMPLES and TOMPS of EGYPT, NUBIA, and 
PALESTINE, in 1845-46. 2 vols. vo. with numerous En- 
gravings. 


4. 
LIONEL DEERHURST; or, 


FASHIONABLE LIFE under the REGENCY. Edited by 
the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 3 yols. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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wready, 2 we vols. price 28s, 0 of 
HE BONAPA RTE LETTERS 
and peersrcune  Sesrst, Co Confidential, and Official From 
0: in vate inet. 
srathsteccnmine Bemnhdass Sule Conduit-street. 


2nd edition, price és. 
HOME SERMONS, each Six Minutes long. 
Designed especially for the use of Families at Morning and 
Evening Desetion 
y the Rey. ALFRED WILLIAMS, M.A. 

Alternate mane Preacher at Berkeley and Quebec Chapels; 
Afternoon Lecturer at St. Pancras Church, Middlesex. 
London : oe & Kerby, 1%, oxtor’ street. 

ow ready, Nc rE pri 
r ‘HE Moor, the MIN E, ‘oa the FOREST: 
Scenes from Life in the Mining and Mountain Districts 
of V. HEATHERBRED 
With - Tilastrations on Steel by R. Cruikshank, 
"he Work will not exceed 20 Numbers, 
Booksellers. 8, Wellington-street North, Strand ; ‘and all 
sell 


in the T'N of a will be published, Ty 5s. 


P ARTNERS FOR FE: 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By 


CAMILLA TOULMILN, 
Illustrated by Jonn Apso.o 
m. 8, Orr & Co., London; James M* Binshees. Dublin ; Fraser 
A. ‘Edinburgh ; and David Chainbers, Glasgo We 


ee S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
LUME for NOVEMBER. (Vol. XIL) DA? 
QCHILLER'S WORKS, Vol. If. containing: 
THE REVOLT of the NETHERLANDS; WALLEN- 
STEIN'S CAME ; The PIC hg The DEATH of WAL- 
LENSTELN ; and WILHELM TELL. 
yon ‘street, Covent-garden, 
his day, in 8vo. price ls. x 
Ramwars: for the MANY, and NOT for 
the FEW 7 how to make them PROF It ABLE to all. 
y JAMES WARD, Esq. 
Seorsters to the Direct Boiabay and Madras Railway. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
New Enlarged £ Edition, in 7 vols. 8vo. price 3¢, 13s, td. boards, 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession 
of George the Third t the Aeccnsion: of Queen Victoria. 
760 837. 
Rev. T. 8. HUGHES Bh D., Canon of Peterborough 
Unione with the vores Editions of Hume and Smolle:* to 
which it hemes CONE INUATION to the present Reign. 
London : George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
MR. PERCY B. ST. JOHN'S NEW WORK. 
On the Ist of peemnhen, No. I. price 1s., to be completed in 20 
AL 


Numbers, with Illustrations, 
THE IS ER’S WILL; 
PERCY ‘BST, JO 


M 
By IN, 
Author of ‘ The Trapper’ 8 Br ide, es - hite Stone Canoe,’ 























Or, LOVE om AVARICE. 


* Eagles Nes 
London: H. Hurst, 27, hing WwW alii “street , Strand; and all 
Booksellers. 





A GIFT FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Now ready, a ow Edition, bya y f bound in cloth, 
duced from 5s, 6d, t 

OE MILLER? S JEST BOOK. 
e A work everybody quotes, and few have read. A reprint from 
the genuine edition, with copious Additions. 

The first edition of this work having been exhausted, it has been 
reprinted equal to the original, and now — ata greatly reduced 
price. London: Whittaker & Co. 


Early in November will be —e bound in roan, gilt leaves, 


THE ENGIN EER’ "AND CONTRACTOR'S 
POCKET-BUOK for the Years 1817 and 1848, re-modelled 

and improved on TreMp.eton’s ENGINEER'S Poc KET-Book ; com- 
prising, besides the Calendar and Memoranda for the Two Years, 
requisite Tables of Tides, &c.—the Acts for the Regulation and 
Making of Kailroads— Standing Orders for the ensuing Sessions of 
both Lords and Commons for Public Works in general—West- 
minster Bridge—Prices of all the Operations of Railway Surveying 
and Making — Prices of Tools and Machines, of Iron and Lron 
orks — Locomotive Engines, and Experiments with Trains— 
Strength of Materials of all kinds—Masonry and Stone-work— 
Hydraulic Experiments, Screw Propellers. and Details of Her 
Majesty's Steam Navy, and a particular Account of the Steam 
avy of France—Electric lelegraph— Mechanical Power: s, Mensu- 
ration, the various useful Tables, and a corrected List, by the 
Fesestans, of the Members of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 


_ Edited and Published by John Weale,! 59, High Holborn. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 

In cr. 8vo, 4s, 6d, bound, with 220 diagrams engraved for the work, 
{UCLID’ S ELEM ENTS OF PLANE 
4 GEOMETRY; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

SUPPLEMENTAR y PROPOSITIONS tor Exercise. Adapted 

for the Use of omens. or for Self- eyes. 

y W. D. COOLEY, 
Author of the* History of Maritime x." Talana Discovery,” 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &e. 


r. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto 
that there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the steps 
of Playfair, he has Considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Pretixed to the Ele- 
meuts are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning.” — Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 

“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
peared” —Athen@um—* which, for brev clearness, and disce: rn 
ing attention to the wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.” 
—Dublin University Magazine,—" The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Euclid easy to beginners.” —Cambridge Chronicle, 

Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 2s. 6d, 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Suppleme nt to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced on ne First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 








ew Di 
- b dad n be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathe —New tg _— 


8vo. price 


(OoLeEY's FIGURES of EU CLID; being the 


Diagrams piiuctenting the‘ Seneate, with theEn i g 
printed separately for Use in the Class-r. z tac 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 
*<* Orders received by all Booksellers, 





THE D DRAMAS of TPHIGENTA i in TAURIS, | 
nd TORQUATO TASSO, of Goethe; and the MAID of | 
ORLEANS, of Schiller. Translated, foraittin pome passages,) with 
Introductory Remarks, by ANNA SWA &vo. ¢ oth, 6s, 
Lon 


on: Chapman, Brothers, an N tana ME 





NEW WORK ON GIBRALTAR, 
Just published, 8vo. cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
FFLora CALPENS SIS. Contributions to the 
Botany and Topography of Gioniee and its Neighbourhood. 
With Plan — Views of ree Rock. By E. F. KELAART, M.D. 
F.L.S, &c., Army Medical Staff. ne 
* Wecan cordially recommend this book,”—Annals and Magazine 
of Natural History. 
“This is an pee roe A interesting addition to our libraries of 
natural history and statistics.”"— Morning Chronic 
“Would that every one of our colonies had its Dr. Kelaart to 
observe and chronicle its beauties, natural and artificial.” 
mmond’s Colonial Magazine, 
“The work is beautifully got up.” —! 
London: John Van V ey _ - rm 








r T # S E. 
ieediis AL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and | 
CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts, 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronic le, with additional matter by 
the Author and others. 
Contents, 
Shoots and buds, choice of 
Shoots for budding upon, and | 
their arrangement 
Shoots, keeping even, and re- 
moving thorns 
Shortening wild shoots 
Stocks, planting out for budding | 
y upon ; the means of procuring ; | 
Bud, insertion of, into stock colour, age, height ; sorts for 
Bud, preparation of, for use faking species 0 
Buds, dormant and ‘pushing p, trimming roots, 
Buds, failing a distance, shortening 
Buds, nny supply of heads, te; saw proper for the 
Caterpillars, ugs, and snails, to] purp 


_— 6d, neat cloth, of all Booksellers, 
T REE f 


Annual pruning time, principle 
of execution, &c. 

Binding up 

Budding knife 

Budding, time of year, day, time 
of day, state of the plant, care 
of buds 

Budding upon bod, 


ensuite a. 
Aphides, to keep os 
Free-growers, rema: 

Graft, binding up pe | {finishing 
Grafting, advantage of 

Grafting, disadvantage of 
Operation in different months 
Preliminary observations 

Roses, catalogue and brief de- 


Causes of success 

Dormant buds, theory of re- 
planting with'explained 

Guards against wind 

— 

Loosing ligatures 

March pruning 

Mixture for healing wounds 

Planting out, arrangement of 
trees, &c. scription of a few sorts 

Pruning for transplantation Scion, preparation and inser. | 

Pushing eye, arene | treatment} tion o 
of dwarf shoots fr Sctena, choice and arrangement | 

, different sorts on the 

same stoc! 

Roses, short list of desirable 
sorts A _astins with a 


pushing 
Sep-bud.% ectanens of 
Shape of trees and grafting. 
London : 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 


Stock, preparation of. 
APPENDIX. 

A selection of varieties 

Comparison between budding 








Price 3d, each, or 5s. boat 25 Rount for  _eepemmanee amongst 


THE COTTAGERS® ‘CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS, 
By EPH PAXTON, 
Gardener to His ‘Geass the Duke of Devonshire, &e. &e. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Above 25,000 have 
already been sold, 
Inpex or Contents :— 
African Lilies Gentianella Planting 
Agapanthus Gilias A *lums 
Anemones Gooseberries -olyanthus 
Annuals Grafting Potatoe: 
Apples Green tly rivet 
Apricot Heartechse -runing 
Auriculas Herbs Propagate by cut- 
eans tings 
Leet 
Biennials 


Sasoomes Peren- 
ials | Pyracantha 
Heliotrope adishes 
Black Fly follyhoeks 
Books, list of, for Cot-| Honeysuckle 
tagers {orse-radish 
Borage Hyacinths 
Borecole —— 
Box edgings yss 
B i nian, Cress 


Kanunculus 
Raspberries 
thubarb 
pocieats 
~~ 


fustic Vases 
Sage 
Salvi ias 
are 
Saxifrage 
Scarle' A 
Bean: 





roccoli 
Brussels Sprouts 
Budding Kidney Beans 
Bulbs Lavender 
Cabbage Layering 
Cactus Leeks 
Calceolarias 
Californian Annuals 
Campanulas Lobelias 
Carnations sondon Pride 
Carrots 4ychnis, Double 
Caulitiowera arigold 
Celery Marjoram 
Cherries Manures 
China Asters Marvel of Peru 
China Roses Mesembryanthe- 
Chrysanthemums, mums 
Mignonette 
Mint 


Mustard 

N a 

Nemo. 

Enothera bifrons 
Onions 

Pronies 


Runner 

Leptosiphons 

.ettuce Seeds 

Sea Daisy or Thrift 

Seakale 

Select Flowers 

Select ites 
and Fru 

Snails and Slugs 

Snowdrops 

Spinach 

Spruce Fir 

| Spur pruning 

| Stocks 








| Strawberries 
| Summer Savory 
Sweet Williams 
Thorn Hedges 

! Thyme 

Tigridia Pavonia 
Crocus Transplanting 
Crow n Imperials ree lifting 
Cucumbers reaches endl 
Cultivation of Flow- | 

ers in Windows Veretable Cookery 
Currants eas Ve — "3s Looking- 
— Pelargoniums | 

— 


Perennials 
Walitowers Stocks 


Clematis 
Collinsias 
Coleworts 
Cress 
Creepers 


Dow . “tooth Violets 
Exhibitions,  pre- 

paring articles for 
Ferns, as protection 
Fruit 


Persian Iris 
Petunias 
Phlox | w 
Pigs | 
Pinks 


illows 
| Zinnias 








Fuchsias | 

Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 

Published at the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Ga- 

zette’ ice, 5, Upper Wellington-strect, Covent-garden, London, 

at the rate of 3d. veg | _or 5s, for 25 copies for distribution amor 
ottage Tenantry ; delivered anywhere in London, on a P. 





Order being sent to the GF polisher. J poy el La 
and made payable at the Post-office, 1 » London, 


COcr, 3 
Se 
—— EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 

Nn post 80. price 6s, 6d. the 2nd edition of 
DIARY in FRANCE ; ‘mainly on T 
By CHRISTOPHE and opi ” 

By C PHEK WORDSWORrH, DD. 
Can of St. Peter’s, Westminster, * 
Rivingtons, St. ‘Paul's Charchsava and Waterloo-plag, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, mn; 
1. Theophilus Anglicanus ; or, Instruction for the 
You Shades concmaing the Cuvnc 4, and our own Braneh of it, 


4th edition 
2; Discourses on Pr Public Edncation, 9s. 6a, 


SECOND VOLUME OF MR. EVANs's s=Ruoxa~ 
In small 8vo. price 6s. the Second Volume of 
AROCHIAL SERMONS, preached in th 

Parish Church of Boveshem, Westmoreland, 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EY ANS, B.D. Vi 
Late Fellow of Trinity - ,Cambridge. and Author of 
Xectory of Valehead,’* Bishopric of Souls.’ &e, he 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 8 Churchyard, and Wat erloo-pla 
Of whom may be had place, 
Volume the First. Second Edition, 6s 
Also, by the same Author, ‘ 
1. The Bishopric of Souls. 3rd edition. 65, 
2. A Day in the Sanctuary. 4s. 6d. 


3. The Minity of the Body. (In the press.) 





st published, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 1/, 4s, 
r PoE Gat E of FROPH HECY; 
CHRIST by 

anded and show 

raid ¥ 


being the 
ST. JOHN. 


Cura’ te of antl ‘Middle 
“ He that will understand ne old prophets mest ee with this” 
0, by the same Author, Sul, Newton, 
1. Philosophy and Religion considered in their 
Mutual Bearings. Svo. 12s, 
2. The vor of the Gileadite, a Lyric Narrative, 
Small 8vo. 
i> BR St. Paul's Churchyard, and Wate rloo-plage, 


In 12mo. price &s. 6d. the 3rd edition of 

A MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of 
THEOLOGY : containing an Abridgment of ? Tomline’s Ele- 
ments; an Analysis of Paley’s Evidences; a Summary of Pearson 
on the Creed; and a brief Exposition ef the Thirty-nine Articles, 
chiefly from Burnet: with other miscellaneous Matters connected 

with Jewish ae and Coremenies, &e, & 

By the B. SMITH, D.D. 

Of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; Heat en of Horncastle 

Grammar School. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
lso, by the same Author. 

1. A Compendium of Rudiments in Theology: 
containing a Piast of Butler's Analogy ; an Epitome of Gravesea 
the Penta 3, and an  Aaalyaie of Newton on the Pr ophecies 
In 12mo, 2nd edition. 9 

2. A Digest of ‘Hooker’ 's Ecclesiastical Polity. 
In 12m: 


ed INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE Cl. ERGY. 
Me EDITION. 

I ce 12s, the tith edition of 
NSTRUCT: IONS” for the USE of CANDI- 
DATES for HOLY ORDERS, and of the PAROCHIAL 

CLERGY, as to Ordination, Licences, Indu ction, Pluralities 
Residence, &c. &¢.; with Acts of Parliament relating to the abore, 
and Forms to be used. 
Lg CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, M.A, 
'y to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
This edition’ contains many important alterations, in conse. 
quence of Acts of Parliament passed since the last edition (I<: 
including a complete Digest of the powers enabling Pores tty to 
rovide or improve Glebe House: 3, and instruc tions for the graut 
Tenses of Glebe Lands under the recer nt Act; with other additions 
rtance tothe Clergy and the Soliciters or Agents, 
ivingtons, St. Pau eChurehyard, and and W. Naterk oo-place, 


x 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Sun-court, Cornhill, London, Instituted 1820, 
irectors. 

Henry Pearse, Esq. Chairman. 

Henry 7 Prescott, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
James C. C. Bell, (Esq Samuel Hibbert, Fsq. 
Faithacl Bland, Esq. Thomas Newman — Esq. 

Charles Francis Cobb, Esq. Daniel Mildred, 
Andrew Colville, Fsq. James Gordon Fa a 
Jobn Henr Deffell, Esq. James Pettions, Esa. 3 
George Field, E Esq. Joseph Reid, 
westue Hibbert. Esq. Newman Smith, isc. 

An addition of 7/. 10s, has been made to each luol. assured by 

Policies entitled to participate in the quinquenpial division of 

rolits to the 3ist of January last, on which tive premiums have 
con paid ; and a proportionate amount has been added to the 
former Bonuses, and to Policies of shorter duration, being on an 
average 451. per cent. on those premium 

The public are now offered the full benefit of the Ronus sys- 
tem, with the convenience of payment of only two-thirds of the 
rates usually charged. Other important advantages, in reference 
to Loans and cessation of payment of future premiums on Poli- 
cies already in force, may be obtained. An explanatory ete 
ment has been prepared for general distribution, whicb may be 
had at the Office. Cornhill, London; the Branch Oflice, 16, Pall 
Mall, or of any of the Agents. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actoary. 

F 


AMILY ENDOWMEN T, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, », Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. 
CAPITAL, 500,000/, 


irectors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, an. o Cinbenan, 
Jobn Fuller, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Robert Bruce Chichester. Esq. \f Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 
B Henderson, Esq. Major Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Fsq. 
Bateed Lee, Esq. Major Willock, K.L.S. 
Thi B add ni to the Society's Policies ot 
irt r cent. Bonus was added to the Socie’ 
the profit scale i in 1845. Assurances effected in 1346 will be in 
cluded in the valuation of 1852. 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS WITH PROFITS. 
ge Age 45 AT 
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sereiiere. yes) Age 35 | Age 40 


ad 
£.5. d.\6.8. d.j£.8 
rite Ties 218 ‘of ie ier |: 3°59 thro 44 
~ Annuities or of bind kinds, as well as Endowments for Childreo, 
are granted by the Society. 
ed to Solicitors and others. 
The usual commission allowed inl lick icitonOve, 
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ORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
piston No, 18, King |= = gated Mansion House. 


James Duke, Ald. M. iy j Benjamin Mewes, Esq.Deputy- 
a nT 


» Barnard, Es Charles Baldwin, Esq 
Benjamin are sgeeted by this Company on every , ees 
a eroft OF non-profit scale. Credit of half the Pre- 
of risky 0” Pirat five years allowed on Policies effected for 
ps Payment of Premiums so arranged as to 
jence or wishes of the Assured. A Policy may 
absolute security. Advances continue to be made to 
mn real = undoubted personal security, for terms of 
Cages able jnstalments. Particular attention is re- 
rested pthe di © ted Prospectuses of the Company. 

” *Wittul AM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
P 3, age TED London. Established 1806. 
NVESTED C API TAL £1 .sennen pe 

40,000. nuses decla: 
dtm ocume et of the Office £1, 520, 000, 





Pr 
The Right Hongurable EARL GREY. 
rector: 


The Earl of } Macclesfield. 


fj ‘rederick Squire, Esq. 
Sir John Osborn. Re 


‘ ~~ a 
A fred eaument, Esq. 
pale m» Henderson, M.D. | Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 


et oases are added to the Policies, or applied to the 

reduction of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon 
declared, at their then present value. 

* Loans are granted upon the Policies ome by this Office, 
A Policies are purchased at their full vala 

’ Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he 
B repair the omission at any time within twelve months, 

f 


hea 
wn rot of good health Policies which have become Claims. 





Sum Paid. 


Life Insured. Sum Insured. 





omens 
eeg 

Sues 
| aaReler 


Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castie 
Mag Meadors Sebright, wert. 
sir William Wake, Bart. 

OTE ++ eee eoces 
bal ‘bampneys. Cc anterbury 
The Marquis of Wellesley se++-++- 
farl Cathoart .sceceeeee eres | 
5 tall par 

d full <= “may. be obta du upon 
wietten to the Agents a the Once. in all the principal 
towns of the United Kingdon : and @ e head Office, No. 50, 
Regent-street. HN A. BEAU MONT, 
“Managing | Director. 
NAIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOC 1ETY, 
— + anaes Capital £500,000, Empowered by Act 


THIS Tnstitution embraces important and substan- 
tial advantages with respect to Life Assurances and de- 
fered Annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power 
tw borrow, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two- 
thirds of the premiums paid (see Table); also the option of 
wlecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
uber conveniences or necessity. 
‘Assurances for terms of years on the lowest possible rates. 
DIVISION of PROFITS. 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the 
Society has enabled the Directors, at the x cog ual —— 
gion, to declare a fourth bonus, varying 
cot, on the premiums paid on each policy ‘flected o on the profit 
wale, 


EXAMPLES, 
B | B 
> | Bonus onus in 
|Year-) added. | Cash. 
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Sum the 
Assured 

may Bor- 
row on 


Pe 
Som. ment hed. 
of P: 


Pre- 
aan. rem. 


|£. s.d 
1837 | 217 15 
1838 | 192 3 0 
1839 | 145 11 10), 74 
1840 116 7 6 54 010 
is41 111 6 8) 4910 OF} 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will, 
mber of the present year. 


FERGUSON CAMROUX. See. 
SNDARD- Bhs = ASSURANCE 


MPA 
Constituted by iy x Parliament. 
istablished 182 


Tdinburgh, 3, George-street ; London, ‘82. King William-street; 
Dublin, 66, Unper . ane kville-street. 


Ol 74 3 4) 
a7 4 5 
be made 





Gor 
His Grace the Duke . Bue leuch and Queensberry. 
Deputy-Governor 
The Right Hon. the Karl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
London Board of Directors, 
ew ee Frederick Young. Esq. 
y- Chairman— Matthew Forster, Esq. M_P. 
The i ia. Lord Ernest | James Gadesden. Hea. 


.P. William Haigh 
felemss Eyre, M.D. Edward T =. Ww hitaker, Esq. 
SPECIAL N 


TICK. —1846, 
The Policies granted by this Company in the participation 
Class share in the Periodical Divisions of Profit, according to 
comer oe —_ hey. mave oe eee 4 a 15th 
; and all policies 
PENED. BEFORE’ ir Nove BER, 1846, P will secure 
5 years’ claim for Profits in 1850, 
10 years" claim for Profits i in 1855. 
15 years’ claim for Profits in 1860, 
ul and so on Saceoneing. 
~ Nena desirous of securing the benefit of the present 
must lodge oe cme with the Company 
tH NOVEME NE} 
mXAMPL IS or BoNts Ss ADDITIONS ALREADY 





& 6 
4a Assurance of 1000 effected in 1825, is now 8 claim for 1600 
1000 do. 182 6, 0 
one oe 1827, ae. 
1828, do. do. r 1437 10 
being larger ditions mec’ have been declared by ook other 
ice, whether mutual or proprietary. 
shies titer dates have also received large addicons. The 
fable will be found in the Company’s Pamphlet. 
he Assurances effected in the year 1845 alone, amounted to 
wae sum of Four Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds, 
a Income of the Company is now upwards of One Hun- 
ad Twenty Thousand Pounds per Annum. 
or Sk BWAIT, Wesient Secret 
, en cretary. 
Landen, st October, 1846, 





NCAUSTIC, 

4; PATENT TIL ee ‘ond SUC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- | 
place, Surrey side of "Blackfriars Brides 

SLASHFIE! D, Agent. 
The above tiles have lapely nak Sadie reduced in price. 
. An assortment of p! 

and slabs, tiles for fire- places, &c, & 


TVHE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES— 

A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Corn- 
hill, London, opposite the Bank, request the attention of pur- 
chasers to their stock of London-made PATENT LEVER 
WATCHES, which are manufactured by themselves in their 
own house. In silver cases, with the detached escapement and 
jewelled; the prices are four guineas and a half, six, and eight 
guineas each ; or in gold cases, 10, 12, 14, and 16 guineas each. 
The very large stock offered for selection includes every de- 
scription, enabling a customer to select that which is more 
particularly adapted to his own use. 











SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE PATTERNS. 


THE Society being desirous of procuring beautiful 

forms of ordinary utensils, to be sold at the same prices as 
the commonest and most vulgar, awarded their Prizes to Messrs. 
Mrstox, of Stoke on Trent, for two Jugs and a Toilette Service, 
complete ; and to Feiix Summency for a Tea Service. 

These articles may now be had of all Dealers in China and 
Earthenware throughout the Kingdom, at the price of the CHEAPEST 
and commonest Crockery, and at higher prices, according to quality. 

They are manufactured in white, buff, and olive-coloured Earthen- 
ware, in white China, and China with gold handles, as submitted 
to H'R.H. the Prince Albert, the President of the Society. 


p4rest WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 

DENT respectfully solichee from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the y hy at this season of the 
year. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each ; excellent Silver 
Lever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture. is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1810, and 1842. 

82, Strand ; 33, Coc kspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 

N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
pA TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth 
Brush bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved C lothes Brush, that cleansin a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common bair. Flesh 
Brushes of epee graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of a perptiam, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importa . dispensing with Seegomesiote parties’ 
profits and Gentenative bleaching, and s ng the luxury of 
axenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METC ALPE & CO.'s Sole 
Establishment,—130s, Oxford-street.1 door trom Holles treet. 


Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalie’s’ "adopted 
by some houses. 


N ERCANTILE LIFE.—It has been remarked 
4 by intelligent foreigners that cases of Baldness prevail 
greatly in this country, and as a cause, that the unwearied 
application to com mercial pursuits contributes largely to this 
result. Be this as it may, nowhere is a protective and restora- 
tive preparation more needed. and probably there is no 
European people to whom artificial appliances have been so 
eminently serviceable. ‘The numerous cases of recovery ¥ the 
hair after having fallen off, or partial baldness, are truly 

astonishing. The testimonials of the efficacy of OLDR UDG. E'S S 
BALM OF COL ry MBIA place its power and virtues beyond all 
doubt or cavil ; 3s. 6d., 6s. and lls. per bottle. No other prices 
are genuine. jDldricge' s Balm, 1, Wellington-street, the second 
bouse from the Strand 




















(\OFFEE AS IN FRAN ‘CE. — It is a fact 


/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and favour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties. us it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the are of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 
other house. 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
strength and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on decided] scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; and as 
we are coflee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full supply 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 
tinental metho 

Therapidand stilli increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 


great excitement in the trade, and several unprinc ipled houses | 


have copied our papers, aud profess to sell a similar article. 
We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
state that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
can it be had at any other house. In future we shall distinguish 
it from all others a 
SPARROW'’S CONT INENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8d. per lb. 
Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for Se country. 
also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to ls. 4d. 
Mi, a Ei ‘ lishment, 8. = eeeen, at adjoining Day and 
artin's, leading through into an-stree 
HENRY SPARKOW, Proprietor. 





VENETIAN, and other! 


ain ane ornamental door furniture | Teeth Ache, 
c. 


| it cpamnseteee ws 


| for Cleaning the Teeth, price 4s. 6d.— 
| genuine unless each packet is sealed with the inventor's name 





d by all the C hemists in To Town and ‘Count: try. a 
Patronized a, Her Majesty, His Revel Mighnoes ? pinse Albert, 
der AR Highness the Duchess of 


Me. CLARKE, SURGEON- DENT IST, 
28. Sac bye. eet Piccadilly. 


stre 

CLARKE'S NCTURE, for instantaneously curing the 
ina the least pain or danger, price 2s. 6d.— 
/ Also Mr. CLARKE’S SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth, however large or small the cavity; all persons can use 
with ease, as full directions are inclosed, price 5s. 
—Mr. CLARKE’S LOTION for strengthening and ‘purifying 
the Gums, and destroying all feverish sensations in the Mouth, 
price 4s. 6d.—Also Mr. CLA RKES TOOTH BRUSHES, - cases 
containing three ‘different kinds of Sradhes conan to be used 
CAUTION, pone are 


and profession. Any of the above Articles can be sent to all 
arts oof i. United Kingdom, on receipt of Post Office order.— 
OSS OF TEETH supplied, from one to a complete Set, on his 
new A. des, ey bee preaeee him the approbation of Sir 
James Clark, Ba nd Dr. 
Mr. FREDERIC K CL ARKE. Surgeon eprentiat, 28, Sackville- 
treet, Piccadilly. at Home from Ten till Five 


5 "rE 

JOR STOPPING DECAYE 1D TEETH. 

Patronized by Her Majesty, His Royal Highaess P rince 
Albert, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent.— THO S and 
HOWARD'S SUCCEDANEUM for Stopping Dec: ~ Teeth, 
tte large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft 
state, without any pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard 
as the enamel, and will remain firm in the tooth for many years, 
rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting the further 
progress of decay. All persons can use this Succedaneum them- 
selves with ease, as full directions are enclosed. Price 2s. 6d. 
Prepared only by Thomas & Howard, Surgeon-Dentists. 64, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, who will send it into the country 
free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent-street ; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-street; Butler, 4, Cheapside; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
and all Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. essrs. Thomas & 
Howard continue to supply the loss of teeth on their new system 
of self-adhesion, without springs or wires. This method does 
not require the extraction of any teeth or roots. or any painful 
operation whatever, and is less expensive than others. Messrs. 
Thomas & Howard, Surgeon- Dentists, 64, Berners-street, Oxford 
street. At Home e from Eleven till Four. 


FEAT EATHER BEDS PURIFIED BY STEAM. 
—HEAL & SON have just completed the erection of Ma- 
chinery for the purifying of feathers on a new principle, by 
which the offensive properties of the quill are evaporated and 
carried off in steam ; thereby not only are the impurities of the 
fouther itself entirely removed, but they are rendered quite 
free from the unpleasant smell of the stove, which all new 
a hers are subject to that are dressed in the ordinary way. 
Old Beds re-dressed by this process are perfectly treed from 
all impurities. and by expanding the feathers the bulk is greatly 
increased, and consequently the Bed as seadere d much softer. 
The coewies are the present Price Ne eathers:— 
Mixed, per Best F oreien grey Goose 2s 0d 
Grey Goose .. + ls 4d | Best Irish white Goose .. 2s 6d 
Foreign grey Goos - ls 8d | Best Dantzie white Goose 3s 0d 

Heal & BA, 8 L ist “of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices, sent free by post, on application to 
=< Establishment, 196, opposite the Chapel, ‘Tottenbam-court- 
roa 
yo MESSRS. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton- 

garden, London. 

Gentlemen,—Having been bald for many years, and having 
been induced by a friend to try your invaluable * MACAS8AR 
OL,” Lam now happy to state that I have succeeded in esta- 
blishing a perfect growth of Hair. | feel it due to you to render 
this acknowledgement, and alo togive you liberty to make what 
public use of — youc 

mn, at te, non well your obliged servant, 
Portsea House. Banisk illen, Joun Granam, D.D, 








coveee Ls Od 


























uly 23rd, 1846. 

ROW LaND S M ACASSAR OIL produces and restores Harr, 
stops it from falling off, or turning grey ; restores Grey Hain 
to its original colour; frees it from scurf and dandrif, and renders 
it of a silky softness, curly and glossy. For CutLpren it is espe. 
cially recommended as forming the basis of a BeautiruL 
Heap of Harr! and rendering the use of the fne-comb un- 
necessary. 

&@ Beware of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS!!! — The kenuine 
article has the words “ ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL,” on 
the wrapper. Price 3s. 6¢.—7s.—Vamily Bottles (equal to four 
small) 10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s. per Bottle. 

Sold by the Aan net and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

‘HE POCKET APERITIVE VASE is an 

agreeable cubstitate for physic, which releases persons 
from the necessity of swallowing purgatives, by enabling them 
to procure an evacuation of the bowels merely with a little 
water. The Vase (constructed by Dr. Scott for the self-use of 
invalids and ladies) is strongly recommended to families in 
gene pral, especially to those who are subject to costiveness, bile, 
&e.—To be procured of Mr. Llewellyn, Surgeon, 369, Strand, 
the third house from Exeter Hall; where may also be obtained 
SONIFERS, by which any deaf person may produce whatever 
effect is necessary to insure a complete capability of hearing. 
Description sent free on receipt of two post stamps. 
A SHOCKING SKIN DISEASE CURED 
4 BY HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 

Mr. Hitchings. a gentleman residing in Arbour. square, Com- 
mercial-road, who has been several years in India, wperes 
about seven years ago, he was almost suddenly covered wit 
dreadful skin disease, resembling lepra. Since his return to 
Europe, he has heen to the most celebrated waters in Germany, 
besides trying (without benefit) all other sorts of remedies, 
both at home and abroad; at last he used Holloway's Oint- 
ment and Pills, which quickly effected a perfect cure. Any 
Pimple s, Blotches, or Eruptions on the Skin, even of several 
years’ duration, might be eradicated by these fine Medicines, 
which are sold by all Dealers in Medicine, and at Professor 
Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


ASTHMA, 


NOTHER CURE THIS MONTH OF 39 
YEARS’ ASTHMA, by Dr. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC 


WAPEKs, 
Dated 17, Church-lane, Hull, Oct. 13, 1846, 

Sir,—I have suffered more than I can describe from the eflects 
of an asthma, which has for years rendered my days irksome 
and my nights sleepless. It was brought on by cold while 
accompanying the retreat of Sir John Moore. I have had the 
ablest advice; but nothing bas given me one-tenth part of the 
benefit which your Dr. tee ock’s Wafers have. 


ned) 
WALTER ERKINGTON, late Grenadier Guards. 
The particulars of hundreds of cures may be bad from every 
Agent thronghow ut the kingdom. 

LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid 
ane ‘of pe nk Consumption, Coughs, Colds, and all disorders 
of the Breath and Lungs. 

oath have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Ils, 
ver nts—Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London, 
oat by all Medicine Venders, 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCR, 


1 

CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 
(commenced in 1786). Continued by SIR WILLIAM JACK- 
SON HOOKER, K.H. D.C.L. &. Director of the Royal Gar- 
dens of Kew ; with Illustrations by Firen, 


The attention of Botanical and Horticultural Amateurs is ear- 
nestly directed to the increasing improvement of this old-esta- 
blished and popular record of new and recently cultivated plants. 
The position of the Author as Director of the largest and most 
valuable collection in the world, and his habits of friendly commu- 
nication, not only with Botanists, and Botanical Travellers, but 
with Nurserymen and the distinguished Horticulturists of the 
day, insure the earliest publicity of the more interesting and_re- 
markable species; whilst the acknowledged excellence of Mr. 
Fitch’s drawings, executed at Kew, under the superintendence of 
the Author, is a sure guarantee for the subjects being faithfully 
delineated. 

Published, coloured, monthly in Numbers, price 3s. 6d.; and 
annually in Volumes, price 2/. 2s. cloth. A New Series commenced 
with the year 1845, 


Il 
(Under the Authorily of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.) 


+ yr 'TTrG 

FLORA ANTARCTICA, or Botany of 
the Antarctic Voyage of I.M. Discovery Ships Erruvus and 
Terror, during the years 1839-1813, under the command of 
Capt. Sir James Clark Koss, R.N. F.R.S., by JOSEPH DAL- 
TON TLOOKER, M.D. K.N, F.LLS. &c. Botanist to the Expe- 
dition. 

Through the zeal and activity of Dr. Hooker, the enterprising 
Rotanist of the Antarctic Expedition, so great a number of plants 
were collected and delineated during the progress of that voyage of 
discovery, as to require three separate Fioras ; viz.—the Botany of 
the Circumpolar Islands, of Tasmania, and of New Zealand. Each 
of these regions being characterized by a distinct vezetation, the 
author arranged his materials accordingly, and with the prompt 
assistance of Her Majesty's Government, is enabled to publish 
them with upwards of tive hundred plates, with a degvee of alucrity 
and a punctuality that could not have been otherwise attained, 
TT he first portion of the work, ‘ Flora ANTARCTICA,’ is now nearly 
completel 3 it embraces the plants of Lord Auckland’s and Cainp- 
bell’s Islands, of Kerguelen’s and the Falkland Islands, with 
Tierra del Fuego, aud the south-east part of Patagonia; and in- 
cludes preductions of an interest scarcely anticipated in countries 
so inhospitable to man. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the geographical distri- 
bution of the species, and to the anatomical and physiological de- 
tails of the most interesting, whilst their mniereseeeie structure has 
been represented throughout. The whole of the lithographs and 
most of the drawings are executed by Mr. Fitch, those of the Cryp- 
togamie and the dissections chiefly by the author. 

Published monthly in Parts, royal 4to. price 5s, plain : 8s, coloured. 

*,%* The first portion of the Antarctic Botany,* Frorna Antanc- 
Tica, will occupy 24 Parts, and is divided into two series ; Parts 1. 
to X. comprise the Botany of Lord Auckland's and Campbell 
Islands, and Parts X1.to XXV. that of Fucgia, the Falklands, &c. 

“The descriptions of the plants in this work are carefully drawn 
up, and much interesting matter, critical, explanatory, and histo- 
ricai,is added in the form of notes. The drawings of the plants 
are adimirably executed, by Mr. Fitch ; and we know of no produc- 
tions from his pencil, or in fact any botanical illustratious at all, 
that are superior, in faithful representation and botanical correct- 
ness.” — Atheneum. 


111, > 
CRYPTOGAMIA ANTARCTICA, or 
Cryptogamic Botany of the Antarctic Voyage. 
This is a separate issue of the ‘Cryrtocamia’ of the Antarctic 
Botany, for the convenience of those Naturalists whose interest is 


more particularly directed to that branch of the science. The 
Mosses, Hepatic, Sea- Weeds, Lichens, and Funguses form no ineon- 
siderable} ortiou of the Flora of these uncultivated regions, and Dr, 
Hooker bas availed himseif of the assistauce of cach individual 
most distinguished in these several departments; Mr. Wilson 
having aided him iu his analysis of the Mosses, Dr. Taylor in the 
diaguoses of the Licheas and Hepatice, Dr. Harvey in his investiga- 
tion of Sea-H cec’s, and the Rev. M. J. Berkeley in that of the Fun- 
guses, The dissections of each are prepared with elaborate minute- 
ness, and delineated in different degrecs of magnitude, with an 
effect that has been considered an edvancement upon any of a 
similar character hitherto published, 

Published in Parts, price fs. plain, *s. coloured. 

*.* The Cryptogamin of the’ Frorna Antarctica’ will oceupy 
8 Parts; arts [. to JIL. comprise the Cryptogemic plants of Lord 
Auckland's and Canfpbe}l Islauds, and Parts 1V. to VILL. those of 
Fueyia, the Falklands, &e, 


Iv. 
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PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA, or 

History of British Sea-Weeds, containing Coloured Figures, 

Generic and Specitic Characters, Synonymes and Descriptions, 

of all the Species of Algw inhabiting the Shores of the British 


dslands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D. M.R.LA. | gsord them so much intellectual recreation and agreeable inter- 


Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin. 

The* Puycotocia Britaxs:ca, of which a considerable portion 
is before the public, wi!l furm a complete illustrated history of all 
the Sea Weeds inhabiting the shores of the British Islands; an 
entire plate, with a few exceptions in which it is unuce y, being 
appropriated to cach species. In addition to » charact ¢ igure 
of the specimen of the natural size, the detail of fructification aud 
growth is exhibited in different degrees of magnitude, with that 
fidelity and minuteness, for the delineation of which the author is 
lune competent, from his knowledge of their stvucture, developed 
by the improved powers of the microscope. To effect a proper 


degree of delicacy in the figures, each subject is printed in its own | 
of tint being added by the | 
each plate | 

ic characters and ample de- | 


tone of colour, the shades and varieties 
peneil ; and of the letter-press, two 7 
or species, including generic and specifi 
scriptions, geographical distribution, synonymes, references, and a 
general summary of observations, 

* Well is it that the work has fallen into the hands of Messrs. 
Reeve, who have done preat justice to the letter-press part, and 
whose coloured plat re truly exquisite.”"—Edinburgh Witness, 
Published monthly, in Parts, price 2s, €¢. coloured ; large payer, fs, 
*y* To Le completed in Gv Paris, of 26) Plater, forming 3 vols. 


3 are devoted to ea 








| course, 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA, or 


mplete System of Conchology, in which the Leraprs and 
Mot.usca are described and classified according to their Natu- 
ral Organization and Habits, with 300 pe of upwards of 
1,500 figures of Shells. By LOVELL REEVE, A.L.S. &c. 


A copiously illustrated work on the ‘Genera of Shells’ which 
should be studied preparatory to the following. A tabular view of 
the arrangement is given as a frontispiece, and the classes, orders, 
families and are descri in detail,in systematic order, 
with a general summary of the structure and habits of the mollus- 
cous animal, The figures, executed by the Messrs. Sowerby, are of 
the natural size, and include a vast number of extremely interest- 
ing species; the Lepades, and Fivalves occupying a hundred and 
thirty plates, the Univalves a hundred and seventy, forming a com- 
plete epitome of the science. : 

In 2 4to. vols. cloth, price 10/. coloured, 6/. plain. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA, or Mono- 


graphs of the Genera of Shells, including Latin and English 
descriptions of all the Species known at the time of publica- 
tion, with their Synonymes and References, copious Remarks 
on their Characters, Aftinities, and Circumstances of Habita- 
tion, with coloured » y! executed by G. B. SOW ERBY, Jun., 
of the natural siz. By LOVELL REEVE, A.L.S, &. 


The present work, of which nearly ony Parts are now published, 
was introduced at the commencement of the year 1542, with a view 
of forming a plete ill d yclopsedia of Shells; the 
undertaking being mainly stimulated by the vast amount of new 
and imperfectly kuown materials collected by Hugh Cuming, Esq., 
——— two prolonged voyages of fourteen years’ duration, in both 
the old and new hemispheres. The zeal and excellent discrimina- 
tion with which the r hes of this inent naturalist were 
prosecuted, especially in noting localities and circumstances of 
nabitation, have added a value to his collection far beyond that of 
any hitherto formed ; and the friendly interchange of specimens 
effected since his return to England, with various Museums an 
Collectors both in Europe and America, has furnished his cabinet 
with nearly all the desiderata, which either did not occur to him 
in his travels, or are inbabitants of those regions he had not the 
opportunity of visiting. ‘The perfect condition in which Mr. Cum- 
ing’s specimens are preserved, is another feature in the collection 
which renders it pecu <7 4 serviceable for the purposes of illustra- 
tion; and the author of the * Concmotogra Icontca’ has not failed 
to en,brace this opportunity of presenting each species in its finest 
state of preservation, and of the natural size, excepting those which 
require the assistance of the microscope. 

Of two thousand five hundred species hitherto published so 
large a proportion are new to science,and the number recorded 
under the head of each genus exhibits so material an increase upon 
any former, or contemporaneous list, that the author might be im- 
puted to exercise more freedom in the introduction of new species 
than the nature of his materials permit; he can however state 
that every species undergoes the test of a rigid comparison, and 
none are recorded as new, but such as seem to have a character 
sufticiently permanent and unapproachable. “ 

Published monthly in Parts, price 10, and subsequently in 

parately. 








Monographs, any Genus of which may be had se 


vil. 
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ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY, or 
Introduction to the Physiology of Shells and their Molluscous 
Inhabitants, their Structure, Calcifying Functions and Habits, 
Geographical Distribution, Affinities, Ar ment, ond Enu- 
meration of Species, By LOUVELL REEVE, A.L.38. &. 

The present work, of which a moiety is before the — is de- 
signed for the use of making the English Conchologist more philo- 
sophically acquainted with the animals whose beautiful external 
skeletons he studies ; to induce him to meditate, whilst pondering 
over the imperishable treasures of his cabinet, upon the physiolo- 
gical condition of the mollusks which brought them into existence. 
Shells are too frequently collected as objects of ornament, fascinat- 
ing the amateur by their varieties of form and painting, without 
eliciting inquiry as to their nature, and the destiny they occupy in 
the great chain of animal life. he author refrains from entering 
into any detailed anatomy of the Mollusca; for that department 
of their natural history he refers the student to the writings of 
those whese professional education, and practical acquaintance 
with the dissecting knife, have better fitted them for the task. 
There is a wide field of investigation between the study of the 
shell, and the profound anatomy of its inhabitant; the student 
requires to know something of the structure and habits of the 
living mollusk, with its shell in situ, for drawings of which the 
author has availed himself of those invaluable records of discovery, 
the Zoologies of the different surveying Expeditions executed under 
the auspices of the French Government, which are comparatively 
sealed books to the naturalists of this country. 

Each Number of the ‘ELements or Coxciiotocy’ contains four 
plates of shells,executed by G. Lb. Sowerby, Jun., towards a cha- 
racteristic illustration of the genera, and one plate of shells, each 
with a representation of the animal as it appears in nature. The 
work is addressed exclusively to the ‘ Collector of Shells,’ t he sub- 


ject being treated in a popular style, with the view of i 


THE ESCULENT’ MUSHRO 


ENGLAND. A Treatise 


Properties, Mode of Coo 
BADHAM, MD. 

In treating of the eatable kinds of Mush: 
to awaken curiosity and interest for a =ason 
the chief varieties of which have, through prejudi 
or discriminating s been hitherto suffered to 
with this view, the descriptions in the 
the plainest possible manner, and the 
accuracy ivi 
guses will remain on t 
t*x* To be published shortly in One Volume, 


humerous coloured figures and dissections." 75#! Sra. with 


4 
” consist. 
£)8e 


x. 
— 

A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOT 
PLANTS, selected from ‘ Curtis's Botanical Magazi 
ing of a hundred of those most worth 
matically arranged and illustrated wit! 
tions chiefly executed by Mr. Fitch; 

WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.. D.C 

the Royal Gardens of Kew; with copious rew 

Mode of Treatment, by JOHN CHAS. LYONS. Foy 
The increasing interest attached to this remarkable class 
lants has ited the publication, on an en od salen 
undred of those most worthy of cultivation, from the ate 

— figured in‘ Curtis's 1 Magazine,’ These illustrations 

*e y ad i, will be published 

= one a lete, ite peper volume, size dt TT Tior styl, 

ions are being newly written in systemati y Bir Wi 

Jackson Hooker, and their value will be eubaneed bo the = 

of much original practical information on their mode of growth, 

wwe —y ae chet pe £ aanains n introduction to the 
ulture and management of Orchid copious 

marks on the treatment of ‘each species. aes 
*<* To be published complete in One Volume, price si, be, 








NEREIS AUSTRALIS, or Illustrations 


of the Algw of the Southern Ocean, being Figures, Deseripti 
and Remarks upon new or imperfectly known Sea- W ceds, cal. 
lected on the shores of the Cape of Good Hope, the e 
cal Australian Colonies, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
ue Regions, and de TK @ HERBARIUM OF TH 
uspLiIn University. By WILLIAM HENRY [ 
M.D, M.R.L.A. Keeper of the Herbarium. aaaret, 
The ‘Nereis Avstratis,’ now in the Press, will consist 
hundred Plates of new or rare Algx, accompanied by 
letter-press, in illustration of the marine botany of 
Hemisphere. The figures, with magnified dissections, will be can 
fully drawn and lithographed by the author, and coloured after 
nature in the best style of the art; and from the known mane 
the Aust marine tation, and the rich collections at 
Harvey's command, the Publishers confidently antici ork 
of much interest to the scientific Botanist, and one highly attire 
tive LD et P @ , ‘ 
_To published in 4 Quarterly Parts, imperi each 
containing 2% Coloured Plates and corresponding pra dens 





x. 
_ “ @ Thy 
TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRA. 
ZLL, Principally through the Northern Provinces and Gui 
and Diamond Districts, during the years 1s36—154]. By G20, 
GARDNER, F.L.8. Superintendent of the Royal 
Gardens of Ceylon. 

The present volume is offered to the Public under an impression 
that it contains the history of a large tract of the immense Empire 
of Brazil, of which the world has, as yet, had no account. Inde 
pendent of the general condition of the country, and its di 
races, the author has endeavoured to give a faithful picture of its 
physical aspect and productions. He laboured diligently in the 
pleasing vocation of a Naturalist, and his troubles were repaid, 
only by the incidents and pleasure which such wanderings always 
affurd to the lover of nature, but, the gratification of having ov 
tributed in no inconsiderable degree, to our knowledge of the Faua 
aud Flora of that region. . 

Just ready, in 1 thick vol. Svo. with a Map of the Author's Rout, 
and View of the Organ Mountains, price 18s, cloth. 


Xun. 
The PLANETARY and STELLAR 
UNIVERSE. By R. J. MANN. 
Designed for the purpose of awakening the intelligent mind 
the value of the Telescope as an instrument of discovery. The s> 
jects severally treated of, are the Moon, the Sun, the Stars, ¥ 





a 
more philogophica] spirit of inquiry amongst amateur concholo- 
gists, into the nature and origin of those beautiful objects which 


To add to its usefulness, an alphabetical list is given, with 
each genus, of all the species known at the time of publication, 

_ To be completed in 12 monthly Parts, royal Svo.,each contain- 
ing five coloured Plates and sixteen pages of text, price 3a.¢d, 


vur 
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The CONCHOLOGIST’S NOMENCLA- 
TOR, or Catalogue of all the recent species of Shells, with their 
Authorities, Synonymes, and references to works where figured 
or descri By AGNES CATLOW, assisted by LOVELL 
REEVE, A.L.8. &e. 
_ A Catalogue of three hundred and twenty closely printed pages, 
intended to serve asa Register of all the species Sows up to the 
time of anew yg: a line is devoted to each, the specific name 
being followed by that of the author, and the author's name by re- 
ferences to descriptions and figures, with the synonymes added at 
diseretion. The collector will find it a catalogue in which he may 
mark cff the species of his collection, it shows him his desiderata, 
or it may be adapted for labels. 
In sheets for labels, 20s, Cloth 2is, Half-bound in calf, cloth 


| sides, interleaved with blank pages for remarks, 25s, 





and Comets, the Telescope in the Observatory and the importance 
of tel pic observation to the study of Astrovomy; the whee 
forming a complete and popular epitome of astronomical scien, 
illustrated with Plans and Diagrams. : ; 

In 1 vol. 8vo. with 50 Lithographed Astronomical Diagrams, and 
Map of the cir lar C Nati price 5s. cloth. 
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xiv. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the WI SDOM ani 

BENEVOLENCE of the DEITY, as manifested in Natut 

By HENKY EDWARDS, L.L.D. J 

The subjects familiarly treated of in this work consist chiefs 

the minute creations of organic life. the chemical condition abd 
pressure of the atmosphere, the constituents of the earth and water, 
the organic composition of plants and animals, the be os 
turbance and new arrangement of particles of matter, and 
properties of light and electricity. Price 2s. 6d. clo 


xv. 
THOUGHTS ON A PEBBLE, or a Fint 
Jessen jn Geology. Psd } spnoy ALGERNON MARTE 
. LL.D. F.RLS. &e. / nor of * Thoughts o! 
my Seventh edition, with aleve additional Ibustratios, 
price 3s, gilt edges. 


The Publishers are unremitling in their endeavours to adopt the progressive improvements in typography and the arts employed for illustration. 
By executing each department on the premises, with a newly-constructed set of machinery and able workmen, they possess facilities for the production 
of illustrated scientific publications, with a degree of economy and neatness not hitherto combined in one establishment. 


REEVE, BROTHERS, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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